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= A SAHOSE who won our independence believed that the final end ( 
= yak 5 of the State was to make men free to develop their faculties, LA 
= al us and that in its government the deliberative forces should pre- | i 
= BM vail over the arbitrary. They valued liberty both as an end and as a i} 
2 an means. They believed liberty to be the secret of happiness and courage tl 
= EIN to be the secret of liberty. They believed that freedom to think as you ul 3 
= || will and to speak as you think are means indispensable to the discovery HN 
= E and spread of political truth; that without free speech and assembly dis- Ni 
= 4 NN} cussion would be futile; that with them, discussion affords ordinarily i : 
= NE ( 4 adequate protection against the-dissemination of noxious doctrine; that td } 
= z the greatest menace to freedom is an inert people; that public discussion / 
= 2 is a political duty; and that this should be a fundamental principle of Cy 
2 = the American government. They recognized the risks to which all i 
i= Ale human institutions are subject. But they knew that order can not be l ! 
= = aly 
S| (AD\\|E secured merely through fear of punishment for infraction; that it is i 
EIN hazardous to discourage thought, hope and imagination; that fear iN 
Z@z breeds repression; that repression breeds hate; that hate menaces stable HH 
NZ E government; that the path of safety lies in the opportunity to discuss = 2 
aN = freely supposed grievances and proposed remedies; and that the fitting a = 
= 2 4 2 remedy for evil counsels is good ones. Believing in the power of reason i z= = 
4 aN as applied through public discussion, they eschewed silence coerced by : Z| = 
Z |B h law—the argument of force in its worst form. Ki =I 
= WEI Justice Brandeis. i I ( = 
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The June 


The World’s Work has an article on 
“Atheism Rampant in Our Schools,” by 
Homer Croy, which tells of tender inno- 
cents of high schoolage banding themselves 
together under such titles as ‘‘The Society 
of the Godless,’ ‘‘God’s Black Sheep,’ 
“The Legion of the Damned,” all of which 
are subdivisions of the Junior Atheist 
League. The League also publishes propa- 
ganda literature. ‘Don’t Let the Bible 
Make a Fool of You”’ is the headline on one 
pamphlet, ‘‘Keep this Jew Scrap Book out 
of Our Public Schools.”” There are some 
snappy bits of poetry quoted in the 
article, all tending to “‘show up” the Bible. 
Every Sunday school teacher ought to 
read it, and consider seriously whether 
such a reaction is not in part due to the 
fact that the Bible has been taught as the 
undeniable Word of God from cover to 
cover. Perhaps if religious education had 
been more discriminating in the past, 
present-day youngsters would not be 
flouting the true along with the false. 

In the Atlantic Robert Lynd attempts 
to define ‘““‘The Bounds of Decency,” and 
makes a pretty good job of it. The sub- 
ject is certainly timely enough, what 
with New York putting an end to one 
play after another, and Boston censoring 
books right and left. Even those who 
are most firmly convinced of the neces- 
sity of censorship are beginning to feel that 
it errs in over-zealousness as often as it 
is caught napping. Standards are vague 
and variable, but Mr. Lynd analyzes them 
cleverly and melts them down into a fairly 


‘convenient footrule. One phase of modern 


literature to which he calls attention is 
particularly amusing. The present revolt 
against Puritanical standards, he remarks, 
is not of the gay against the grim, but 
“instead of being a defense of laughter 
against the laughterless, it nowadays 
invites the imagination into a sanctuary 
of gloom. One of the eminent character- 
istics of most of the modern adherents of 
‘outspoken’ literature is their laughter- 
less enthusiasm and devotional awe.” 

There is an anonymous article entitled 
“Feminism and Jane Smith” in Harpers, 
and it is probably just as well for the author 
that his (or her) name is not known. 
Woman is not man’s equal, he argues, in- 
deed Nature itself proclaims her sub- 
serviency. “The present ‘emancipation’ 
of women has no more permanent sig- 
nificance in human history than had the 
Kingdom of the Amazons.” Woman 
should accept her role as an inferior 
both physically and mentally, should 
acknowledge man as the head of the 
house, and so on and so on. We imagine 
Harpers will be deluged by replies to 
this article, and we hope to see some of 
them printed. 

“Black Science,’ by Geoffrey Parsons, 
also in Harpers, is an arraignment of the 
false gods which modern scientists insist 
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upon our worshiping in place of the old. 
They fail to realize that “the primary stuff 
of emotion is religion,’’ he complains, and 
can not expect us to worship abstract 
concepts, particularly when they can give 
us no guarantee that what they hold out 
as truth to-day may not be reversed to- 
morrow. The age of reason, according to 
Mr. Parsons, has led down a blind alley. 

George W. Hays, former governor of 
Arkansas, has written a brief article for 
Scribner’s on “The Necessity for Capital 
Punishment,” in which he puts forth the 
argument that its abolition is at present 
impracticable. He feels that for certain 
crimes no punishment other than death 
can satisfy the popular sense of retribu- 
tion, and that if this is not inflicted legally 
the likelihood of lynching will be tre- 
mendously increased. 

Another interesting article in Scribner’s 
is ‘When a Woman is the Head,” by Alice 
Curtice Moyer-Wing, State Industrial 
Commissioner of Missouri. She tells 
amusingly and rather tartly of her num- 
erous experiences “‘bucking’’ the poli- 
ticians and legislators who feel it a per- 
sonal insult to have a woman holding a 
responsible position in the state govern- 
ment. 

The Forum this month presents the op- 
posite of the birth control argument. 
Halliday Sutherland, M. D., points out 
the ‘‘Fallacies.” The practise of birth 
control, according to him, is unnatural, 
unphysiological, harmful. He thinks that 
the health of mother and children is apt 
to be better in large families. There is no 
sense in trying to suppress inferior stocks 
through contraception, because the race 
would be injured by the cutting off of a 
lot of possibly healthy progeny at the 
same time. It is a rather hurried, ‘head- 
long article, which makes the reader feel 
that he wants to stop and argue every 
point. 

“The Pathology of Race Prejudice,” by 
Edward Franklin Frazier, also in the 
Forum, is a rather startling analysis of 
the race hatred which is one of the under- 
currents of American life. ‘‘The delusions 
of the white man under the influence of the 
negro-complex,”’ says Mr. Frazier, “show 
the same imperviousness to objective 
facts as do the insane.” He attempts to 
rationalize his prejudice. He seizes myths 
and unfounded rumors to support it. He 
is incapable of assimilating new data. 
Probably no Southerner could read this 
article and maintain his self-control, but 
the average Northerner will recognize 
some truth in it. 

DET 
* * 

Teacher: “Do you understand the dif- 
ference between liking and loving?” 

Willie: “Yes, ma’am. I like my father 
and mother, but I love pie.’’—Avyers’ 
Almanac. ; 
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OUR REVOLUTIONARY FOREFATHERS 
E confess to an especial thrill at the annual 
return of the Fourth of July, and whenever 
we read again the history of the events which 
made it possible. In this issue Professor Hayes of 
Columbia points out dangers of nationalism, and we 
gladly recognize the fact that they exist. We let 
him point them out for us that we may avoid them, 
and thus exemplify a purer patriotism. But that is 
only one side of the story. Though there is a false, 
foolish, bigoted, fanatical nationalism, there is quite 
a different sort, characteristic we believe of the ma- 
jority of our people, which enriches life and helps us 
serve humanity. No little fellows vehemently scream- 
ing at us to love our country can make us stop loving 
our country. No mere worship of the bunting in the 
flag can make us reverence less this dear symbol of 
our majestic history. We must not react the wrong 
way from “the one hundred per centers.”” We play 
into their hands when we fail to let our deep love of 
America be known of all men. 

There is a deal to be proud of on the Fourth of 
July. 

It took vision to see through the customs and 
habits of ages a government “of, by and for the 

“people.” It took nerve to stand up against the might- 
lest power of the ageand pledge in opposition “‘lives, 
fortunes and sacred honor.” 

Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the immortal Washington— 
what a glory is thrown over our history by what they 
said and did! 

And the “old continentals in their ragged regi- 
mentals flinching not’”—how our hearts warm within 
us, how the tears start unbidden from our eyes, when 
we get into direct first hand contact with their suf- 
ferings, their sacrifices, their sorrows, their mighty 
achievements. We, too, have dug out of old attics 
the clothes they wore, and the arms they carried. 
We too have opened the parchments their hands 
touched, the old letters they wrote in the times that 
tried men’s souls. 

We know that we are not false to their memory, 
but true to their memory, when we tell our readers 
to love England, because the England they fought 
was in the hands of a Tory government which Eng- 
lishmen themselves later on overturned. Burke, Fox, 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


Pitt, who fought for us in the English Parliament, 
were of the same blood and political faith as the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. We 
must not let political demagogues capture our free 
schools for campaigns of hate against England, Ire- 
land or any other country. 

We know also that we are true to their memory 
when we stand for free speech, a free press, trial by 
jury, free representative government, a fair chance 
for every man under the laws of the land. 

To us, it is pitiful that discussions of patriotism 
so often turn on trivial subjects when there are so 


many things of life and death importance. 


Here are some of the important questions: 

Do men ever use money in the United States to 
buy colleges or control elections? 

Is there a well-financed campaign on to dis- 
parage the noble results Secretary Hughes achieved 
in the disarmament conference, to create a convic- 
tion that in a reliance on force is our only safety? 

Are liberals in politics and economics, as well as 
theology, compelled to spend a good part of their 
energy defending themselves against insidious, un- 
scrupulous attacks on their patriotism? 

Is there a propaganda for fascism, if not in name 
at least in fact, and secret admiration for those who 
would kill democracy? 

No Red propaganda has in it half the danger 
that lurks in propaganda for militarism and class 
rule. The Red propaganda shrivels up when the 
light of day strikes it. The doctrine of the rule of 
the strongest captures some of our strongest and 
best. 

We need to have the Fourth of July come around 
once a year to make us realize how great a thing 
liberty is, and to show us that the cure for the evils 
of democracy does not lie in less democracy, but in 
an enlightened and unselfish democracy. 

And we need to read the story often ourselves 
to get firmer hold on that basic fact which so many of 
the ultra-patriots seem to deny—that our fathers 
really did engage in a revolution, really did try a new 
way, really did upset a lot of the precedents which 
many men believed would hold for all time, and that 
perhaps some of the men who are suggesting new 
things may be as brave, intelligent and patriotic for 
our day as our fathers were for theirs. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


HE young people of the Universalist Church 
are fortunate to be able to hold their next 
general convention in Minneapolis. Along 

the upper Mississippi there is some of the loveliest 
scenery in the country. In the Twin Cities live some 
of the best Universalists in the church. The two 
Unions of the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
are small, but they are compact, homeogeneous, 
united, efficient. The church itself is one of the 
famous churches of our communion. Those who visit 
Minneapolis as guests of this church have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their host is well known, and 
almost universally respected. Dr. Shutter, the pas- 
tor, is one of our outstanding preachers and leaders. 
He has been in Minneapolis forty-six years, and the 
whole city turns to him as one of its honored leaders. 
He has been President of the Universalist General 
Convention and on the Board of Trustees, and is 
known wherever our faith is known. Dr. Shutter, 
Miss Hughes and other members of the staff are 
postponing their vacations and getting ready to re- 
ceive our young people. 

We are glad to advertise this coming convention. 
Not only the young but the ex-young are invited. 
All will find services and excursions well worth while. 

Barlow G. Carpenter, Joseph M. Tilden, Clarence 
R. Skinner and Dr. Shutter himself are among those 
who will help make the meetings a success. 

- At beautiful Lake Minnetonka and at the famous 
Minnetonka Golf Club many of the social events will 
be held. 


* * 


PRACTICAL STEPS TOWARD PEACE 


WO slogans of first importance in almost any 
good work are “One step at a time,” and ‘The 
next step possible.” 

The Fourth of July, when we rededicate our- 
selves to the service of the country, is a good time to 
grab hold and help the attempt being made to get a 
new treaty with France agreeing to end war so far as 
we are concerned. 

Complete success would not bring the millen- 
nium, but it would be an important advance. 

On the tenth anniversary of the entry of the 
United States into the World War, M. Briand, French 
Foreign Minister, gave out an interview to the As- 
sociated Press in Paris, saying that France would 
subscribe willingly to a treaty with the United States 
for the outlawry of war between the two countries. 
Little attention was given to the interview until 
Nicholas Murray Butler wrote a letter to the New 
York Times pointing out how significant the thing 
was that M. Briand proposed. Then discussion began. 

Showing that idealists can get down out of the 
air and put things in practical form, Professor Shot- 
well of the Carnegie Endowment and Professor 
Chamberlain have issued a “Draft Treaty of Perma- 
nent Peace’ as a basis. Of this Draft Treaty the 
New York Times said: 


They did not attempt to draw up a document 
banishing all war from the earth everywhere. They did 
not set out to limit in any way the sovereignty of the ~ 

“United States, or of any nation entering into the treaty. 


Questions of purely domestic jurisdiction, like im- 
migration, are specifically excluded. The peculiar 
position which the American Government occupies un- 
der the Monroe Doctrine is clearly recognized and 
provided for. Yet within the framework which the two 
professors prescribed for themselves they have} laid 
down a simple yet comprehensive scheme under which 
the leading civilized nations may, if they choose, as per- 
fect international equals, agree “in no case to attack or 
invade each other or resort to war against each other.” 


On June 8 another important step was taken by 
M. Briand, speaking for the French Government, 
formally approaching our State Department on the 
subject, and soon after Secretary Kellogg made a 
cordial response. 

Many publicists and many editors are asking: 
Why not have an “American Locarno?” 

How the entire civilized world hailed the first. 
Locarno we all remember. 

There France and Germany pledged themselves. 
never to wage an aggressive war against one another, 
and Italy and Great Britain undertook to come to 
the aid of the nation which might be attacked in spite 
of the agreement. 

The New York Times further said of the Draft 
Treaty: 


The real weight of condemnation is upon the coun- 
try going to war without having first exhausted every 
possibility of diplomatic, arbitral or judicial settle- 
ment, and in disregard of a solemn.undertaking never 
to enter upon an offensive war. Even for the party of 
the second part war is not renounced as against a treaty- 
breaking power. And it is fully recognized that a cer- 
tain amount of military strength and preparedness 
must be reserved to each nation in order to do what 
may be a disagreeable but necessary kind of inter- 
national police work. 


We heartily second the suggestion of our own 
Commission on Foreign Relations, that we give our 
support to the suggestion of M. Briand by every 
means in our power. 

* * 


LOYALTY AND LIBERTY 


OTH liberty and loyalty are words frequently 
on our lips when we discuss the relation men 
bear to the country. 

But they are words just as frequently on our 

lips when we discuss the relation they bear to religion. 

In every Fourth of July celebration liberty is. 
mentioned as the thing our fathers fought for and 
won, and loyalty to their ideals and the country they 
established is enjoined. 

In every religious assembly also, and especially 
in the assemblies of the free churches, liberty is recog- 
nized as a priceless possession. We are urged to stand. 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
and not to be entangled in any yoke of bondage. 
And in those same assemblies loyalty to Christ, to 
the church, and to principle is held up as a virtue. 

It does not require careful scrutiny, however, to: 
detect a conflict in the minds of men between loyalty 
and liberty. If men are intensely convinced of the 
beauty of loyalty, they often are suspicious of liberty, 
and if devoted to liberty they seem afraid to praise 
loyalty. , 
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Organizations like the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, founded to perpetuate the memory of 
men who fought for liberty, are concerned to-day 
mainly with loyalty, and are thinking of the evils 
and dangers of liberty and the necessity of repres- 
sive laws to prevent its abuse. 

Bolshevism is about the most autocratic system 
the mind of man has devised, yet, by some queer 
mental kink, Bolshevism is the epithet hurled at 
movements to extend liberty in fields of industry 
and_ politics. 

Loyalty is one of the noblest traits in man. It 


consists of ‘‘constaney and faithfulness in relations 


involving trust and confidence,” it involves “hearty 


7 


service in friendship and love to a cause,” and yet 
advocates of every kind of stupid reaction have so 
constantly harped on it and misused it that the 
friends of liberty fail to appraise it at its true worth. 

Both loyalty and liberty are great words. Both 
stand for things essential in the best political and the 
best religious organization. And the significant and 
important thing is that one balances the other. 

If, in devotion to liberty, the citizens of the 
United States go so far that they seem likely to fly 
apart, break into pieces, lose what they have, loyalty 
begins to surge to the.front and saves liberty from 
herself. 

If, in paroxysms of loyalty, See tairots seem 
about to assassinate liberty, if they break up public 
meetings, drive independent thinkers out of town, lay 
violent hands on the schools, people at first in sym- 
pathy with them begin to reflect on the state of the 
world before liberty was known, or the conditions in 
countries to-day where liberty has been overthrown, 
and the super-patriots wake up to find their support 
gone. 

It is the same in religious organizations. The 
Baptist of Chicago, one of the best edited religious 
weeklies that comes to us, recently applied this prin- 
ciple to the Baptist Church. 

From the days of Roger Williams, the great 
contribution of Baptists has been religious liberty. 
But to-day, as the Baptist points out, many devout 
souls are perplexed. They fear that “the assertion of 
individual religious liberty opens the door to all sorts 
of vagaries of teaching and practise and threatens to 
dissolve the bonds of effective fellowship both local 
and general. They can not see what security there is 
for a collective assembling of Christian forces for 
Christian purposes unless there is some collective 
restraint upon the freedom of the individual and 
some authoritative prescription of terms of loyalty 
in regard to both faith and order.” 

But, the Baptist truly says, these people ‘‘over- 
look the guaranties of loyalty inherent in Christian 
experience.’”’ Those who have been with Christ and 
learned of him have discovered something higher 
and better than just having their own way. “They 
have come to see life and judge its values from the 
point of view of Jesus.’”’ They have the information 
in the Scriptures which they are free to read, or are 
free to accept the teaching of others who are free 
and glad to impart. “In all this experience men are 
subject to spiritual forces without a syllable of human 
mandate. What stronger bond could be laid upon 


them by command of a priest or the rule of a 
church?” 

What stronger bond could be laid on us, we ask, 
than the spirit of America, our glorious history, our 
great traditions, our inestimable privilege as citizens? 

All these come to us in our state of liberty. Any 
attempt to foster or safeguard our essential Ameri- 
canism by curtailment of liberty tends to destroy the 
things we prize most, and must fail. 

We now have both loyalty and liberty. 
must cherish both. Each is essential to the other. 

* * 


We 


MAN IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH 

ND a man shall be as a hiding place from the 

wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
streams of water in a dry place, as the shade 
of a great rock in a weary land. (Isaiah 32 : 2.) 

This is a noble description of what a strong man 
can be to his friends, not merely do for them but be to 
them—do simply by being. 

Such a passage puts us close to the heart of the 

generation that produced it. It makes us realize that 
tempests. have been smiting men for many ages. It 
shows us our kinship with the writer who saw so clearly 
what man might be to man. Not only is God our 
refuge and strength, our very present help in time of 
trouble, man is our refuge. More often than not God 
is our refuge through some man who seems providen- 
tially raised up. 
; We do not disparage the strong, definite, con- 
crete help which one man can give to another, lend- 
ing him money, going with him to straighten out a 
tangle, coming to see him when he is sick, minister- 
ing to some dear relative, advising him in some knot- 
ty problem—endless are the practical ways in which 
man can help and does help his fellow man in every 
age and race and class. 

But a wider ministry than that of doing is the 
ministry of being. In this hurrying, excited, jostling, 
scrambling world, there are individual men and 
women who help us not by-anything they say to us or 
do for us, but just by coming where we are, or when 
we remember that such people exist. 

Often we repeat the old adage, “It isn’t what a 
man says, it is what he does.’”’ Yes, and more than 
that, what he is. 

Deep currents in a deep life flow out in ways we 
do not understand, carrying blessing with them. 

When such people are remembered— 


“The cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


And just as true is it that a different kind of life 
strengthens us in prejudice or encourages us in weak- 
ness. Many a so-called virtuous man assassinates 
virtue daily by the subtle influence of his life the 
other way. 

More fundamental than anything else in Chris- 
tianity and in the old religion of Israel from which it 
sprang is its insistence on holiness. 

The greatest words in the Winchester profession 
are in the phrase “holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected.” 
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Nationalism as a Religion’ 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 


=AONTEMPORARY nationalism has been at- 
tributed to historical events of the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 
It has been explained that the contact of 
political democracy, the Industrial Revolution, and 
philosophical romanticism with a long germinating 
popular consciousness of nationality produced a na- 
tionalist process and a nationalist doctrine—the body 
and.the soul, as it were, of nationalism. It has also 
been explained that the doctrine was preached and 
the process made palatable to the masses of mankind 
by means of educational and propagandist agencies 
which the French Revolution deemed desirable and 
the Industrial Revolution rendered practical—na- 
tional schooling, national militarism, and national 
journalism. These explanations, however, are not 
entirely satisfactory. They may be valid so far as 
they go, but they do not make perfectly clear why 
apostles of nationalism are characterized by a mis- 
sionary zeal that is fiery and why its multitudinous 
disciples are possessed of a love that is consuming. 
Why are millions ready and willing to lay down their 
lives for nationalism? 


Now, as one looks back over the multifarious 
pages of man’s history, one is struck by the frequency 
and force of human movements which have had their 
mainspring in religious emotion. Herein is a valuable 
clue for us. May it not be that we shall here find 
the most convincing explanation of the strength of 
modern nationalism, the zeal of its apostles, and 
the devotion of its disciples? Is it not a demon- 
strable fact that nationalism has become to a vast 
number of persons a veritable religion, capable of 
arousing that deep and compelling emotion which is 
essentially religious? 


Nationalism, like any religion, calls into play not 
simply the will, but the intellect, the imagination, and 
the emotions. The intellect constructs a specula- 
tive theology or mythology of nationalism. The 
imagination builds an unseen world around the eternal 
past and the everlasting future of one’s nationality. 
The emotions feel the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and filial love; they arouse a joy and ecstasy in 
the contemplation of the national God, who is all- 
good and all-protecting, a longing for His favors, a 
thankfulness for His benefits, a fear of offending Him, 
and feelings of awe and reverence at the immensity 
of His power and wisdom; they express themselves 
naturally in worship, both internal and external, both 
private and public. For nationalism, again like any 
other religion, is to a large extent a social function, and 
its chief rites are public rites, performed in the name 
and for the salvation of the whole community. 

Nationalism as a religion first appeared among 


*Reprinted from “Essays on Nationalism,” by Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Professor of History in Columbia University, New 
York, by special permission of the publishers, the Macmillan 
Company, New York. See review in this issue. 


peoples that were traditionally Christian, and it is 
not extraordinary, therefore, that it should have 
borrowed and adapted to its own purposes many cus- 
toms and usages of historic Christianity. In fact the 
current notion of the national state is so similar to 
the medieval notion of the Christian Church that the 
close study of the doctrine and practises of contempo- 
rary nationalism is reeommended to the modern man 
who would comprehend the seemingly eect tt 
ible middle ages. 

To the modern national state, as to the mettigeal 
church, is attributable an ideal, a mission. It is the 
mission of salvation and the ideal of immortality. 
The nation is conceived of as eternal, and the deaths 
of her loyal sons do but add to her undying fame and 
glory. She protects her children and saves them from 
foreign devils; she assures them life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; she fosters for them the arts and 
the sciences; and she gives them nourishment. Nor 
may the role of the modern national state, any more 
than that of the medieval church, be thought of as 
economic or mercenary; it is primarily spiritual, even 
other-worldly, and its driving force is its collective 
faith, a faith in its mission and destiny, a faith in 
things unseen, a faith that would move mountains. 
Nationalism is sentimental, emotional, and inspira- 
tional. 

There are very definite and illuminating parallels 
between contemporary nationalism and medieval 
Christianity. Nowadays the individual is born into 
the church, and the secular registration of birth is 
the. national rite of baptism. henceforth, with 
tender solicitude, the state follows the individual 
through life, teaching him in patriotic schools the 
national catechism, showing him by pious precept 
and solemn sacrament the beauties of national holi- 
ness, fitting him for a life of service (no matter how 
glorious or how menial) to the state, the Alpha and 
Omega of his being, the author and finisher of his 
blessings, and commemorating his vital crises by for- 
mal registration (with a fee) not only of his birth but 
likewise of his marriage, of the birth of his children, 
and of his death. If he is a crusader in behalf of na- 
tionalism, his place of entombment is marked forever 
with the ensign of his service. And the funerals of 
national potentates and heroes are celebrated with 
patriotic pomp and circumstance that make the ob- 
sequies of medieval bishops seem drab. 


Interior devotion to nationalism is expected of all 
persons, though here a little allowance can appro- 
priately be made for human frailty. So long as public 
rites and ceremonies are decently observed, the hearts 
of the individual worshipers need not be too closely 
searched. . . . There can be no question, however, 
of the popular and compelling character of external 
nationalist worship. Blasphemy and sacrilege have 
always been treated by man as heinous crimes, and 
the modern man who allows a flitting mental doubt to 
find expression in jest or sneer at the expense of the 
national cult is eligible for mad-house or penitentiary. 


The ritual of modern nationalism is simpler than 
that of certain other great historic religions, probably 
because sufficient time has not yet elapsed for its 
elaboration, but, considering its youthfulness, it is 
already fairly well developed. Nationalism’s chief 
symbol of faith and central object of worship is the 
flag, and curious liturgical forms have been devised for 
_saluting”’ the flag, for “dipping”’ the flag, for “lower- 
ing” the flag, and for “hoisting” the flag. Men bare 
| their heads when the flag passes by; and in praise of 
| the flag poets write odes and children sing hymns. 
| In America young people are ranged in serried rows 
and required to recite daily, with hierophantic voice 

and ritualistic gesture, the mystical formula: “I 
| pledge allegiance to our flag and to the country for 

“which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” Everywhere, in all solemn feasts 
| and fasts of nationalism the flag is in evidence, and 
with it that other sacred thing, the national anthem. 
An acute literary critic in his purely secular capacity 
might be tempted to find fault with certain phrases 
/ in “Rule Britannia,” in “Deutschland uber Alles,” or 
/ even in the “‘Marseillaise,” he might conceivably ob- 
ject, on literary grounds, to such a lame beginning 
as “Oh say, can you see?”’ But a national anthem is 
not a profane object and does not admit of textual 
criticism. It is holy. It is the Te Dewm of the new 
_ dispensation; the worshipers stand when it is intoned, 
the military at “‘attention” and the male civilians with 
uncovered heads, all with external signs of veneration 
and respect. 

Nationalism has its parades, processions, and 
pilgrimages. It has, moreover, its distinctive holy 
days, and just as the Christian Church took over some 
festivals from Paganism, so the national state has 
borrowed freely from Christianity. In the United 


States, for example, the Fourth of July is a national- ' 


ist Christmas, Flag Day is substituted for Corpus 
Christi, and Decoration Day for the commemoration 
of All Souls of the faithful departed, whilst in place of 
the saints’ days of the Christian calendar appear the 
birthdays of national saints and heroes, such as 
Washington and Lincoln. Nationalism also has its 
temples, and he who would find the places and the 
buildings that are held most dear and most sacred 
by the vast majority of Americans, should seek not 
Christian cathedrals but Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Fanueil Hall in Boston, the shrine to General 
Lee in Lexington, and that to General Grant in New 
York, and the city of Washington with its stately 
Capitol, its White House, its great monuments to 
Lincoln and Washington, and its adjacent Arlington 
and Mount Vernon. 

Moderns, especially Americans, are inclined to 
regard the medieval veneration of images, icons, and 
relics as savoring of “superstition,” but let them re- 
place a statue of St. George by a graven image of 
General George Washington, an icon of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary by a lithograph of the brave Molly Pitch- 
er, and a relic of the Holy Cross by a tattered battle- 
flag, and they display a reverence which they deem 
beautiful and ennobling. If one calls to mind the 
images of national heroes with which every town is 
plentifully supplied and the icons of national fathers 
which adorn both the sumptuous clubs of the rich and 
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the simple cottages of the poor, one can appreciate the 
basic religious appeal of modern nationalism. — 


Nationalist mythology is not in every detail 
strictly accurate and literally true—no mythology 
ever is—but after all its main purpose is didactic, 
“for example of life and instruction of manners,’’* 
and didacticism need not depend slavishly upon his- 
torical or scientific fact. It claims and deserves the 
wider range of imagination and emotion. Take for 
instance almost any Fourth of July oration delivered 
in any year or in any part of the United States, ‘or 
almost any patriotic speech read into the Congres- 
sional Record and distributed gratis among the Rep- 
resentative’s constituents, and you will find that 
objective truth and scientific detachment have been 
sacrificed to a more emotional appeal and a higher 
truth. It is not that patriotic orators and national 
Congressmen set out to prevaricate or lie; as a rule 
they are upright and honorable men. What actually 
happens is that they are so convinced of the sacred 
truth of the nationalist teachings and myths which 
have been handed down to them and so inflamed with 
the desire to confirm the faith of the multitude, that 
they unquestioningly repeat any statement favorable 
to the cause, and may go so far as to invent aiid 
spread a quite erroneous picture of the nation’s past. 
In this way they contribute to the elaboration of‘a 
popular mythology and to its confusion with official 
nationalist theology. 


The echookevsteni of the national state is held ‘to 
strict accountability for any lapse from the official 
theology or for any slur upon the popular mythology. 
Here and there a bold teacher or a tactless textbook 
writer may suggest an explanation of some episode 
in early national history not in full harmony with the 
nationalist faith; such a person, as is well established 
in these latter days, is liable to denunciation by sore 
zealous patriotic society and to trial and degradation 
by an Inquisitorial Board of Education—functioning 
as a kind of modern Dominican Order—and the offen- 
sive texts are put on a nationalist Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum, and thenceforth the civil arm may ban 
them from public libraries and burn them in public 
squares amid the plaudits of the faithful. 

For there is a chronic fear among nationalists, 
as among most religious enthusiasts, that the masses 
are on the point of losing their faith, and a firm de- 
termination, therefore, that only such information 
should be imparted to them as will strengthen that 
faith and promote popular devotion to it. As the 
“Committee on Studies and Textbooks” of the public 
schools of New York City (consisting of principals 
and teachers) declared in their report of March 27, 
1922: “The textbook must contain no statement in 
derogation or in disparagement of the achievements of 
American heroes. It must not question the sincerity 
of the aims and purposes of the founders of the Re- 
public or of those who have guided its destinies. 

(In discussing the American Revolution), everything 
essential is accomplished when it is made plain to 


*Article VI of the “Thirty-nine Articles,’ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. ‘ 
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In ordinary times, however, we 


the pupils: that the Colonists had just grievances; 
that they rebelled because they could obtain no re- 
dress; that they were inspired by a fierce love of 
liberty; that they counted neither the cost nor the 
odds against them; that the dominating spirit of the 
Revolution is found in the words of Nathan Hale: 
“T regret that I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
try.” Thus is it sought to keep the minds of the 
young pure and uncontaminated from knowledge of 
the full truth which, it is assumed, might weaken, if 
not destroy, the nationalist faith. For the preserva- 
tion of the faith, the common people should be kept 
in ignorance. The argument has been imputed to 
medieval Christians less justifiably than to modern 
nationalists. 


A faith that inspires the noblest sacrifice is apt 
to be intolerant in some of its manifestations, and the 
similarity in this respect between modern nationalism 
and medieval Christianity is striking. The medieval 
Christian was not the supremely intolerant person 
that prejudiced moderns imagine; he distinguished 
between various kinds of unbelievers, and treated 
them accordingly; he was harsher to heretics than to 
infidels, pagans, and Jews; he dealt more severely 
with the ignorant than with the learned and more 
excitedly with the popular propagandist than with 
the closet philosopher. And it is even so with the 
modern nationalist. 

Towards pagans and infidels in their own distant 
homes, that is, towards inhabitants of foreign coun- 
tries, our attitude varies all the way from amused in- 
terest or contempt to dislike and fear and hatred; 
if we think our vital interests or our “national honor” 
to be threatened we preach a crusade against them, 
but otherwise we tolerantly let them survive as 
curious aberrations of Providence. Towards pagans 
and infidels in our midst, that is, towards unnatural- 
ized immigrants, our attitude differs according as 
they are few or numerous. If they are few, we pity 
or despise them, but we do not directly persecute 
them; rather, we hope and work for their conversion 
to our faith, for their nationalization in our national 
state. On the other hand, if they are numerous, and 
especially if they are recalcitrant about conversion, 
we grow fearful, lament the failure of the ‘“‘melting- 
pot,”’ and erect social, sometimes legislative, barriers 
against them. 

Heretics are fellow countrymen who have lapsed 
from the pure faith and gospel, depraved beings who, 
having had the advantage of belonging to us and of 
experiencing our nationalism, have failed to appre- 
ciate it and have fallen into error or doubt. 


But the most perplexing and troublesome kinds 
of heretics are the erypto-heretics, the persons who 
are so indecorous in their external acts of devotion, 
so critical of the “Fathers” and “Scriptures,” or so 
indifferent to their patriotic obligations, that they are 
suspected of harboring interior devotion to some other 
nationality, or, what is worse, to no nationality at all. 
These unfortunates in times of great excitement, as 
im our modern national crusades, we ferret out by 
methods which would astound a Torquemada or a 
Cotton Mather, and either banish or jail, often on the 


flimsiest evidence. 
allow crypto-heretics some freedom of physical move- 


ment and even a little liberty of speech and publica- 


tion, provided, of course, that they are university 
professors or other ‘‘cranks,”’ far removed from public 
life and without direct influence on the formation of 
public opinion. But even in ordinary times, we must 
take cognizance of crypto-heretics who teach chil- 
dren or write for the masses; these are very dangerous, 
for they imperil the nationalist souls of the little ones; 
they may lawfully be penalized by the officials of the 
land, or they may be left to be handled beyond the 
law by ultra-patriotic private organizations, such as 
Black Hundreds or Fascisti or Ku Klux Klans. 

“My country, right or wrong, my country!” 
Thus responds the faithful nationalist to the magis- 
terial call of his religion, and thereby he intends 
nothing dubious or immoral. He is merely making a 
subtle distinction between governmental officials who 
may go wrong and a nation which, from the inherent 
nature of things, must ever be right. It would sound 
pedantic for him to say, ‘““My nation, indicatively 
right or subjunctively wrong (contrary to fact), my 
nation!’ Indeed, to the national state are now popu- 
larly ascribed infallibility and impeccability. We 
moderns are prepared to grant that all our fellow 
countrymen may individually err in conduct and 
judgment, but we are loath to admit that our nation 
as a whole can make mistakes. We are willing to 
assail the policies and even the characters of some of 
our politicians, but we are stopped by the faith that 
is in us from doubting the Providential guidance of 
our national state. This is the final mark of the re- 
ligious nature of modern nationalism. 


Despite the universality of the general concept 
of nationalism, its cult is based on a tribal idea and 
is, therefore, in its practical manifestations, peculiar 
to circumscribed areas and to persons of the same 
language. The good at which it aims is a good for 
one’s own nation only, not for all mankind. The de- 
sires which it inspires in an Englishman or a German 
or a Japanese are not the same as the desires which 
it inspires in a Frenchman, a Pole, or an American. 

Nationalism as a religion presents a reaction 
against historic Christianity, against the universal 
mission of Christ; it re-enshrines the earlier tribal 
mission of a chosen people. The ancient reflective 
Roman imagined that one chosen people, the Hebrew 
nation, was one too many for general comfort and 
safety; the thoughtful modern Christian may be par- 
doned for being a bit pessimistic about a world devoid 
of a Roman Empire and replete with dozens upon 
dozens of chosen people. 

Nationalism as a religion inculeates neither 
charity nor justice; it is proud, not humble; and it 
signally fails to universalize human aims. It re- 
pudiates the revolutionary message of St. Paul and 
proclaims anew the primitive doctrine that there 
shall be Jew and Greek, only that now there shall 
be Jew and Greek more quintessentially than ever. 
Nationalism’s kingdom is frankly of this world, and 
its attainment involves tribal selfishness and vain- 
glory, a particularly ignorant and tyrannical intoler- 
ance—and war. 
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Shall We Soft Pedal Independence? 


John L. Cole * 


Winer | 


INY one who proposed letting up on our hur- 
rahing for independence would very likely 
be considered asuspicious character. Around 

3 the watch towers of the defenders of the 

Republic special vigilance would be exercised to keep 


| track of the movements and the utterances of any 


one who was so unchivalrous to the divine traditions 


| of this “land of the free and home of the brave” as to 


suggest that the soft pedal might very fittingly be ap- 
plied for a little time now to “independence.”” Now 
that the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of that famous Declaration has been cele- 


| brated and the cracked old bell has broadeast its 


sweet tone across the country, now that we are sure 


that the Fourth of July will never become so entirely 


“safe and sane” that the sky-rockets and fire-crackers 
will be muffled completely, it might be safe to sug- 
gest in a deferential whisper that there are other 
words which an American, even a patriotic one, might 
include in his vocabulary besides “‘independence.”’ 
Great word, indispensable word, though it was one 
hundred and fifty years ago, “there are others.” 
And one hundred and fifty years after the event we 
ought to be learning to mouth a word so apparently 
opposite as even ‘‘dependent.” 

Now ‘‘dependent” is not an adjective which one 
can naturally and spontaneously enthuse over, or 
send up sky-rockets about, like the other. A man who 
arises to tell his neighbor or his nation that he is de- 
pendent is not likely to be applauded to the echo. 
For nobody relishes the idea of dependency. A group 
of thoroughbred Jews hotly resented the implication 
which a young teacher of their race, since generally 
regarded as the wisest they ever produced, made 
concerning their being “‘bond servants;” and in an 
instant they had retorted, “We be Abraham’s seed 
and have never been in bondage to any man.” Much 
blind prejudice and venom is apt to be revealed, in 
any generation, when men are told that they are not 
absolutely free and independent. 

When one gets the deeper view of things, there 
is no such thing as absolute independence. ‘There 
never was nor will be, in heaven or earth, such a thing 
as real independence. Economic, political, social 
or religious—complete independence in these spheres 
is an animal which does not exist. If ‘nature abhors 
a vacuum” it is just as true that nature abhors utter 
independence. This world of ours, physical and 
spiritual, is built in that respect like a cross word 
puzzle: every part is related to and dependent upon 
the other parts; and none of it can be said to be com- 
plete until every last little part is complete; the lack 
of a word of two letters may “hold up” the whole 
thing. A tree is not independent so long as its roots 
dig hungrily down into the soil and shoot up implor- 
ingly toward sunshine. Even when it becomes a dead 
thing, a pole, it is in some measure dependent upon the 


*The Rey. John L. Cole, formerly of Bennington, Vermont, 
is now pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Saranac 


Lake, New York. 


dirt packed around its base or the wires that run across 
its top. It may be true that the less alive and useful 
it is, or anything is, the fewer are its vital dependencies. 
But everything, from the electron with its microcosm 
of a solar system, whirling around in utter dependence 
upon the universal laws of electricity and heat, to the 
growing boy, with his dependence upon father, mother 
and society—dependence is written deep in the con- 
stituent nature of everything and everybody; hard 
to get away from as one’s shadow in the sunshine; 
terrifying to some, who vaunt themselves of their 
independence, as their shadow in the moonlight. 
Even the youth who has grown up to that time when 
he and his neighbors call him “independent,” as a 
matter of fact has simply transferred his dependency. 
Instead of being dependent on “the old folks at home,” 
he has changed his dependence to some customers, 
some corporation, or church, or clients. So long as. 
he lives and eats and ‘‘makes money,” so long as he 
grows in either the physical, the economic or the re- 
ligious sense, he will remain debtor to somebody or 
something. In fact, most people think that even when 
he stops growing or stops “existing” he will be still 
dependent upon the mercy of an unseen, but all- 
powerful, Judge. When we think we are, then, 
achieving utter freedom, we are simply changing the 
fetters which bind us to other people and to the rules 
of the universe. . ‘ 
It is quite interesting to note that, in the docu- 
ment by which we are popularly supposed to have 
declared to the world our independence of several 
things, our brave and wise forefathers boldly and 
frankly acknowledged that we were dependent upon 
several other important and indispensable things. 
Among the self-evident truths that could not be. 
forgotten even in a Declaration of Independence were 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God,” “‘a decent, 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” ‘‘the Supreme 
Judge of the world,” and a mutual pledge to each 
other of “our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred 
Honor.” Up here in the Green Mountain State 
where we have the delight of celebrating two declara- 
tions of independence, the private and local declara-_ 
tion trailing on six months after the national Declara- 
tion, made in Philadelphia, and where ‘‘independence’’ 
is our proudly-borne “‘middle name,” it is significant 
to notice that the state’s independence simply called 
into being some very important dependencies. When — 
twenty-four men at Westminster court-house on the 
16th of January, 1777, for example, hurled defiance at 
both Great Britain across the Atlantic, and New York 
across the Champlain and the Hudson, they sent 
messengers hurrying north and south throughout the 
New Hampshire Grants to summon the brave col- 
onists from Dorset and Rupert and Shaftsbury and 
Bennington to maintain that freedom from the ty- 
rants on both sides of their green hills and fertile 
valleys. The independence, in one respect, became 
completer dependence in other respects. The battle — 


‘that, in the following August, finally demonstrated . 


the ability and deservedness of Vermorrt'n inde- 
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pendence, was actually won, it must be remembered, 
not only by the real natives called Green Mountain 
Boys, but by a general from New Hampshire called 
Stark, with a few captains and militia men, and a 
fighting parson from Massachusetts with his company. 
It is plain then that the more independent Vermont 
was of New York and George the Third, the more 
dependent it was upon little villages within its own 
Grants and the towns over the New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts borders who dreaded a common foe. 

There is a real question whether God Himself is 
independent. Bishop McConnell has a book, “Is 
God Limited?” In the sense of being dependent 
upon something, He probably is. The older theology 
built up the doctrine of the Trinity from a feeling that 
even the Almighty Father could not be completely 
understandable and adorable in utter solitude. And 
to completely fulfil the Creator’s need for ‘“‘com- 
pletion” or “society” or “object of love,” the newer 
theology insists that God even needs folks; the Divine 
is dependent upon the human; Omnipotence, at least 
if it is to deserve the name “‘good,”’ requires weakness. 
If there be then truth in this, that a worthy God even 
can not be in utter independence and frigid isolation, 
is it likely to be in man to attain to absolute inde- 
pendence? 

When we are all done shooting off the fireworks 
over our proud liberty, and the eagle has done all his 
screaming over this land’s great possibilities of self- 
maintenance without regard to other nations east or 
west, north or south, there are still left some few 
directions in which we are compelled to see ourselves 
related indissolubly to others. There is, for example, 
God Himself. It is difficult to see how even we of the 
free and independent United States of America are 
to escape our “‘entangling alliance” with the Almighty 
‘Sn whom we live and move and have our being.” 
True, there are some extremists in science who would, 
by the beautifully constructed theory of a self- 
originating and self-maintaining universe under the 
direction of Evolution, spelled with a capital, escort 
God to the edge of the universe and politely bow Him 
out. And there are some extremists in politics and 
economics who would build a state on some other 
foundation than belief in God, even as the communists 
of Russia, burning ikons, smashing to bits every pic- 
ture or statue suggestive of deity, slandering the 
business of the temples as ‘‘the opiate of the people” 
(only to find that when they have driven the Almighty 
out of the door He comes back in the window as a 
deified deceased leader like Lenin). And there are, 
it seems, some theologians so “forward looking” 
and free from the trammels of tradition and the uni- 
versal “obsession” that man is restless until he rests 
in God, that they do, like Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
declare that it is well to emancipate the human race 
gradually from its belief in religion, such belief being 
“Immensely injurious,’ and the concept of God in 
human society being no longer useful. Such doctrines 
sound exceedingly independent, and are usually 
labeled with pride “free thinking,”’ yet they impress 
one rath_r as being the attempts of a fish to deny 


water, or a triangle to disprove that the sum of its | 


angles equals two right angles. 
So wonderfully adjusted is our dependence upon 


the Author and Sustainer of our being that we are 
unconscious of the element in which we live and the 
law of our relationship to Him, and even sometimes 
rise to assert our own autonomy. As Robert Browning 
aptly worded it in ‘Andrea Del Sarto,”’ 


“How strong now looks the life He makes us lead; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 
I feel He laid the fetter; let it lie!’’ 


The futile experience of Russia in attempting to be 
free from the restrictions of a Supreme Being, and the 
pathetic experiments of many a boasting atheist, 
bring home clearly enough the inexorable truth that 
no state and no individual can be permanently reason- 
able and happy in thorough-going aloofness and 
revolt from God. The more men and nations try it 
the more certain it becomes that independence of 
God is impossible; and that England’s laureate was 
right when he declared, 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 


When we face God, then, there is certainly a new 
word we must learn to say, and that word is ‘“depend- 
ence.”” Not that the formal statement of it is the 
thing; but that the experience and the implications of 
it are absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
Republic. It is easy enough to stamp on our coins, 
“In God we trust;” to put on the bottom of our public 
proclamations, “God save the Commonwealth of 
Vermont,” or “Virginia;” it is easy enough to “open 
with prayer” the law-making sessions of states and 
nation. But back of and beyond all these external 
symbols, to get an honest feeling of dependence upon, 
and responsibility to, the sovereign God into the hearts 
and heads of the merchants and manufacturers, the 
law-makers and the politicians—that is another story, 
and a tale much harder to tell. Much easier it is to 
get “God save the state” on a parchment than to 
get the corresponding sense of humility on the tables 
of a man’s heart. Much easier it is to get a crowd to 
singing enthusiastically the Recessional’s entreaty, | 
“Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord,” than it is to get 
them actually to stop indulgence in their “frantic 
boast and foolish word.” 

Not only when we look up, but when we look 
around, if we are honest, do we perceive the absolute 
necessity of learning to repeat “‘independence”’ with 
the ‘‘in” left out. God is not the only one, as a matter 
of fact, on whom our souls depend; our lives and for- 
tunes are wrapped up with, and inextricably depend- 
ent upon, the fortunes and feelings of countless other 
people, seen and unseen, known and unknown. It 
may be rather a humbling experience for the self- 
sufficient hundred per cent American, sitting at his 
breakfast table, to be told from how many different 
nations and tribes come the coffee and the fruit and 
the cereal and the dishes that enter into and make 
possible his complacent morning meal; and how many 
other countries under the sun have furnished indis- 
pensable ingredients for the simplest things upon 
which he depends for the conduct of his business, from 
telephones to lead pencils. But the warning of a great 
old Hebrew scholar, who was versed as well in the 
wisdom of the Greeks and aflame with the warm 
personal experience of one whom he called Lord and 
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whose ‘‘bond slave” he seemed proud to be, was never 
more necessary than it is to-day: the hand has no right 
to say to the foot, nor the eye to the ear, “I have no 
need of thee.’’ Twentieth century society is ‘‘all one 
body” even more delicately adjusted than first cen- 
tury people. The contacts are more intimate and 
involved, and the possibilities of clash are much more 
dangerous and explosive now than then. The slogan 
of the colonists in the critical days of the Revolution 
may now be, with absolute appropriateness, applied 
to the whole earth: ‘“We must hang together or we 
shall hang separately.” 

Remembrance of this dependence upon each other 
would ease the situation in a great many directions. 
Here is indulgence in intoxicants, for example. A 
great many persons in whose hearts flames the spirit 
of “liberty,’’ some of whom had it kindled in the land 
of the Puritans and some in the land of Garibaldi, 
some hundred per centers and some thirty per centers, 
declare pompously that no man has any right to dic- 
tate to their appetite; that in personal matters of eat- 
ing and drinking, they will not be ordered about by any 
man or group of men. And yet in this terribly com- 
plicated organization of industry and society, where 
engineers are entrusted with the care of thousands of 
human lives, and directors and foremen may, by a 
nod, plunge thousands of homes into poverty, where 
pharmacists and physicians and. surgeons and educa- 


tors hold in their hands the physical and mental lives - 


of hundreds of their fellow men, there is no such thing 
as “independence” in drinking intoxicants. Certainly 
now that the traffic has been outlawed by the express 
will of the people, there can be no “private interpre- 
tation,” ‘nullification,’ which is without damaging 
effects upon the very foundation of society, 7. ¢., re- 
spect for law. Those who prate glibly about this 
particular kind of “personal liberty” ought to listen for 
a while to the professor emeritus of Economics at 
Yale University, Henry W. Farnham, who pauses in 
his seventies to make a few observations on law, 
liberty and progress. He concludes, in the Yale 
Review, that “Liberty” is the most overworked of all 
slogans in present use; that it means something entirely 
different now than it did to our fathers. To the Puri- 
tans, for instance, it meant freedom of worship; to 
some of their descendants, it means freedom to buy a 
cocktail. With the progress of science we are bound 
to have more and more invasion of the liberty of the 
individual in the interest of the common weal; the 
true test of every law which infringes personal liberty 
—and few do not—is “whether it makes for liberty in 
the larger and real sense.” The findings of this care- 
fully trained, matured teacher of Yale, from the sum- 
mit of his years, defining liberty as that which does 
not subserve “the crude egotism of the individual,” but 
the “general welfare,” is in exact harmony with this 
thesis, that we must soft-pedal independence, in 
many spots, and begin to emphasize dependence. 
The famous sentence cut in the Worcester court-house 
is still true, and reminds any American who thinks it 
through that complete independence and personal 
liberty is not quite all it has been cracked up to be, 
but that, ““Obedience to law is liberty.” 

It is an inviting avenue of thought, that which 
turns to the consideration of the many human rela- 


tions which would be sweetened, open sores healed, 
bristling points of difference settled, menacing prob- 
lems solved, if men would only learn to boast them- 
selves of dependence on each other for a little while, 
instead of independence of each other. If they would 
only stop trying to stand up so straight in a fine, 
unfettered freedom that they lean over backward, 
men would look a lot handsomer, and feel much easier. 

Those who ‘“‘seek after truth’”’ ought to declare a 
closely woven alliance, and realize that their fields of 
search, science and religion, are not exclusive and 
antagonistic, but are supplementary. There is no 
good reason why preachers and biologists should hurl 
anathemas at each other. They should be gracefully 
acknowledging that each was indispensable to the 
other: that the microscope as well as the altar led 
straight to the city of truth—the footstool of God: 
Why does the “Rock of Ages’ have to jut out amid the 
ocean of boundless truth, as though it were utterly 
detached from, if not antagonistic to, the ‘‘ages of 
the rocks?” A little further patient examination 
might reveal that, under the surface, they were united 
and even supported one another. It is highly sig- 
nificant, certainly, that the really profound thinkers 
in both spheres have been the last to assert that they 
had the one clear straight road to Truth. Wrote 
Charles Darwin to his friend Fox, ‘‘I work from a sort 
of instinct to try to make out truth.” And Darwin’s 
latest biographer, Gamaliel Bradford, calls the great 
scientist, who caused such trepidation among the 
protectors of the ark of religious truth, a man pos- 
sessed of a ‘‘mind conspicuous for its powerful humility 
and strong gentleness.’”” On the other side, among 
truly profound theologians is John Wesley, who, even 
a hundred and fifty years ago, had this fine, respectful 
word toward science: “The uncultivated mind is more 
prone to judge than to investigate, to censure than to 
aid, and indeed in general there is not a more certain 
criterion of ignorance than hasty and inconsiderate 
judgment.”’ There, too, among religious leaders of 
yesterday, who were not devoutly resolved that 
religion. should be utterly unrivaled and independent 
in its quest for God, is Lyman Abbott, writing: ‘“That 
evolution removes God from the universe is not true; 
on the contrary, it shows Him now and always in 


- the universe; it gives new significance to Christ’s 


saying, ‘My father worketh even until now,’... 
and shows us nature and history full of the presence 
of God.” Just to-day, thirty of America’s clearest 
thinkers in both science and religion, beginning with 


- Charles Walcott of the National Academy of Sciences, 


and head of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
and Bishop William Lawrence of Massachusetts, re- 
spectively, signed the joint statement which acknowl- 
edges the close interrelation between science and re- 
ligion—‘‘Each of these two activities represents a deep 
and vital function of the soul of man, and both are 
necessary for the life, the progress, and the happiness 
of the human race.” More acknowledgments of this 
sort would accelerate man’s progress toward his goal 
of truth. And why should not one leg on which he 
advances acknowledge the existence and value of the 
other?» 

So, too, in this old squabble between youth and 
age which results in each firing at the other ugly names 
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like “lawless,”’ “immoral,’”’ or “reactionary,” “hide- 
bound.” Both extremes of inexperience and maturity 
have simply gone crazy over their absolute correctness 
and sufficiency without the other; the one declaring 
that nothing new is true and the other asseverating 
that nothing old is good. Wiser would both be, and 
happier for all concerned, if flaming youth and placid 
age would acknowledge they can best live by com- 
plementing each other and not despising each other; 
by bringing about a fine mixture of the vitality of 
youth and the wisdom of age. 

The workmen of the world and the manufacturers 
of the world seem now to be glimpsing this great truth, 
that efficiency for neither results from continual 
bickering and bartering to maintain their adequacy 
to live by themselves and rule themselves for themselves 
only. Capital has learned, at bitter cost, it does 
depend upon “‘hands;”’ and labor has a new birth 
into the realization that its own best income and 
conditions are contingent upon honest hard work and 
increased production. 

The most independent animal in captivity, ac- 
cording to all our traditions, has been the American 
farmer. But even this fine type of the free and suf- 
ficient-unto-himself agriculturist has caught this big 
new idea of the ‘“‘co-op,”’ and senses keenly his de- 
pendence on others, on the soil, transporters and con- 
sumers. The secretary of the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers Federation, Charles W. Holman, 
puts the whole principle in clearest language: ‘“The 
co-operative movement affords a release of rural 
energy long pent up by isolation. It translates this 
energy into a new realization of freedom and strength. 
Through co-operation the farmer regains his im- 
portance and independence which the industrial age 
destroyed.’”’ A good many other words could be put 
in where Holman puts “farmer.” “The co-operative 
movement” is simply the working out of this con- 
sciousness of dependence on one another. ‘‘Wife” 
or “husband” might find a regained “importance and 
independence”’ by trying this same thing. In this age 
of “emancipated women” and “emancipated hus- 
bands,” if the parties in this team could try for a 
change being less emancipated and more healthily 
dependent and co-operative, a new happiness and 
stability might accrue to the home. 
Longfellow, about “as unto the bow the cord is, so 
unto the man is woman,” sound rather antiquated 
to-day when self-expression and free living on both 
sides is the “great idea.” Neither likes to be “bent’’ 
or “swayed,” but the poet probably voiced a rule 
more fundamental and lasting than the modern 
hullabaloo about emancipated husbands and wives. 

Then when it comes to this great Republic of 
ours in relation to other peoples, will she be brave 
enough, clear-headed enough, to acknowledge herself 
dependent upon, willing to work in harness with, 
these other “foreign” powers? Aye, there’s the rub. 
With the grandiloquent warnings of George Wash- 
ington and James Monroe sounding in our ears, will we 
of this land and hemisphere abdicate our independ- 
ence, our isolation, enough to count for anything in 
the general attempt to quell earth’s rising tumults, 
to calm the tempers of the nations, and to establish 
“Jaw not war?” As much as, theoretically, we desire 


The old lines of ° 


to be “four brother’s keeper,” to save the hungry from 
starvation and the heathen from hell, much as we 
need foreign markets for automobiles and loans—the 
frank acknowledgment of any dependence, on our 
part, in a political, organized way (of League or Court) 
seems terrifying. The awful bogy of being “in- 
volved” in something or other over there, and the 
awful thought of the “honor” of the nation being 
lowered somehow, seems to keep us carefully ab- 
staining from any formal and constructive associa- 
tion with the rest of the world which is trying by 
common renunciation of some prerogatives, and co- 
operative labor, to make living together in this 
modern world practicable and peaceable. It is not 
strange that the president of our largest university 
became, heated in his recent speech when he declared 
ours to be, among the nations, a “derelict” floating 
on the seas, a menace to the craft of other nations 
carrying peace and good will. A derelict is possibly 
as independent, and utterly regardless of everything 
in heaven and earth, as anything conceivable. 

In a careful study of ‘“‘What is Vermont?” Ar- 
thur Wallace Peach of the faculty of Norwich Uni- 
versity declares “its chief feature is not its so called 
conservatism, but its independence.” President 
Coolidge is quoted as declaring his people to be 
“happy and contented: they belong to themselves, 
live within their incomes and fear no man.” A New 
England business man is called to testify ‘somewhat 
sadly,” “Vermont is one of the last places left where 
a man can possess his own soul.’”” But as a matter of 
fact, there is not much difference. This proud inde- 
pendence “that tends to make the Vermonter cling 
to his own convictions of men, movements and 
things” blends straight into conservatism. For he 
who is so mightily proud of his free and self-contained 
mind, and is determined to maintain it in a world 
where all advance in truth and living is conditioned 
upon relations with other human beings, is very apt 
to lag behind, if he is not laid low entirely. Inde- 
pendence ripens into conservatism, conservatism into 
reactionism; and reactionism, when it has conceived, 
bringeth forth revolt and death. 

It is not without significance that in his de- 
scription of some of the bloodiest scenes of chaos 
and revolt Europe ever saw, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Lecky describes the people as being 
enamored of such words and ideas as ‘‘an impossible 
equality,” ‘‘a hatred of all constituted authority,” 
“a disdain for all compromise,” ‘fatal’ to that meas- 
ured and ordered freedom which can alone endure.” 
“Measured and ordered freedom” is suggestive of 
something else than the extreme independence and 
personal liberty of which we hear so much this day. 
Recalling such lines and lessons as these of Lecky’s 
history, and realizing that a good many of these shib- 
boleths are still fondly repeated, we must come to 
the conclusion that unless we desire to subject the 
delicate fabric of human relations to too severe a 
strain and start catastrophe somewhere, it would be 
well for us to soft pedal now for awhile “independ- 
ence,”’ and, with the great diapason pulled clear out, 
play “Blessed be the tie that binds.”’” A word one 
syllable shorter, if our American mouths can frame 
it, will produce more harmony and good will on earth. 
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Lindbergh’s Reception in Washington 


Roger F. Etz 


RAINS crowded! Hotels jammed! “Worse 
than at inauguration time,” says the hotel 
clerk. The city brilliantly decorated and 
et) with thousands of flags flying! Pictures of a 
smiling, alert young man in every store window! A 
beautiful, warm June day! This was the setting for 
the greatest reception our Capital City has ever 
given to a private individual. An air of expectancy 
was abroad, for the Lone Eagle was soon to land. 
Fortunately for me a friend on whom I chanced 
to call had access to the roof of a high building. A 


little before eleven o’clock, equipped with powerful, 


field glasses, we went up there just as the “Memphis” 
was rounding Haines’ Point. Army and navy air- 
planes and a navy blimp were flying overhead as 
escort. 

The cruiser steamed slowly up the narrow chan- 
nel, not designed for such large vessels. Stores 
closed, special trains landed throngs of people, and 
every street was lined with automobiles representing 
nearly every state in the Union. All of this for a 
twenty-five-year-old boy. 

Pennsylvania Avenue was crowded on both sides 
‘with people, some of whom waited in their places for 
hours that they might get a glimpse of this conqueror 
of sea and air. As the hour for the parade drew near, 
other thousands forced their way into the already 
packed streets for a view of the hero of the hour. 

The splendid show of infantrymen, cavalry, 
marines, and bluejackets stirred the enthusiasm of 
the crowd, but they anxiously awaited, not a king or 
emperor, war hero, or representative of some great 
government, but Lindy—the unknown three weeks 
ago, now the most famous individual in the world. 

I got into the crowd opposite the Post Office 
Department Building. Of course the sight of march- 
ing troops thrilled me, as it always does. Like the 
others, however, I was watching for the one man 
whose fame has spread like a prairie fire. Here in the 
back seat of the White House car he was, his tousled 
head uncovered, his famous smile turned to right 
and left as the people shouted their greetings. With 
him in silk hat and cutaway coat rode the chairman 
of the Reception Committee, together with a White 
House aide resplendent in uniform. The crowd saw 
little of them. Their eyes were on Lindy. Their 
applause was for him. 

Seated beside him, and second only to him in 
interest, was a modestly dressed, sweet-faced woman 
—his mother. Proud though she must have been at 
the honors paid her son, she was self-possessed and 
calm. Only her shining eyes and glowing face be- 
trayed the thought of her mind. 

From here I rushed with the crowd to the Monu- 
ment grounds, where it is estimated that two hundred 
thousand people were gathered about a platform 
erected near the roadway. By not hurrying to get 
the best place, I was able, by taking advantage of the 
desires of others to find better places, to get very near 
the enclosure roped off for special guests. It some- 
times pays to make haste slowly, especially when 


the other fellow is in a hurry. Loud speakers made 
it possible to hear every word spoken from the 
stand. 

I got there just as President Coolidge, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and other guests arrived. Very 
soon the cheering of the crowd indicated that Lindy 
had come. He was escorted to the stand, and was 
introduced to the President. Next to him sat Mr. 
Hammond, with Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Lindbergh 
next. Around him were grouped Cabinet officers, 
diplomats, high officials of the army and navy, and 
other distinguished guests, but he was the peer of 
them all. He seemed “‘to the manor born.” 

In a brief incisive address the President spoke of 
the development of aviation from its beginnings here 
in America, of the accomplishments of others, and 
finally of Lindy’s feat. You must have heard the 
address by radio or read it in the papers. The strik- 
ing thing was the response of the crowd to certain 
points. They applauded first when the President re- 
ferred to the spirit created by this ‘‘ambassador with- 
out portfolio” when he was in Europe. When he 
referred to the hero’s mother, Mrs. Coolidge rose to 
her feet, leading the applause, until Mrs. Lindbergh 


' stood and acknowledged the greetings of the crowd. 


But the applause was loudest and longest when the 
President said: “The absence of self-acclaim, the re- 
fusal to become commercialized, which has marked 
the conduct of this sincere and genuine exemplar of 
fine and noble virtues has endeared him to every one. 
He has returned unspoiled.” Idealism has again 
triumphed. It was this modest youth who said when 
he saw the welcome given him: “I wonder if I really 
deserve all this.” 

When Lindbergh arose to receive the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, he towered head and shoulders 
above the President. After receiving this decoration 
and stooping so as to reach the microphones before 
which the President had spoken, he replied in four 
short sentences, in a voice clear and youthful, some- 
what nervous but under the control of his indomitable 
will. Not a word about himself or his great feat, 
but only a greeting of good will from the Old World. 

So Washington to-day honors this boy who is 
wondering if he will get back his job in the air mail 
service, who carried letters of introduction with him 
to Europe, who introduced himself when he arrived 
in Paris. The routes over which he is to travel are 
announced in the city papers. They are roped off to 
keep back the crowds which will appear as he goes 
along. He and his mother are to-night the Presi-’ 
dent’s guests at a dinner with the Cabinet and other 
prominent citizens. He is the great attraction in the 
city. 

Without a press agent he is the best advertised 
man in the world. America does itself proud to wel- 
come him in this way. Somehow the words of Proy- 
erbs seem to prove true: “‘Seest thou a man diligent’ 
in his business—he shall stand before kings.” May 
Lindy be the ‘hero of American youth! — 

Washington, D. C., June 11. 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


O God our Heavenly Father, renew in us the sense 
of Thy gracious presence, and let it be a constant 
impulse within us to peace, trustfulness, and courage 
on our pilgrimage. Let us hold Thee fast with a 
loving and adoring heart, and let our affections be 
fixed on Thee, that so the unbroken communion of 


our hearts with Thee may accompany us whatsoever. 


we do, through life and in death. Teach us to pray 
heartily, to listen for Thy voice within, and never to 
stifle its warnings. Behold, we bring our poor hearts 
as a sacrifice to Thee; come and fill Thy sanctuary, 
and suffer nought impure to enter there. O Thou who 
art Love, let Thy Divine Spirit flow like a river 
through our whole souls, and lead us in the right 
way till we pass by a peaceful death into the Land of 
Promise. Amen. 
Gerhard Tersteegen. 


Monday 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 


O Thou divine Spirit that, in all events of life, 
art knocking at the door of my heart, help me to re- 
spond to Thee. I would not be driven blindly as the 
stars over their courses. I would not be made to work 
out Thy will unwillingly, to fulfil Thy law unintel- 
ligently, to obey Thy mandates unsympathetically. 
I would take the events of my life as good and per- 
fect gifts from Thee; I would receive even the sorrows 
of life as disguised gifts from Thee. I would have 
my heart open at all times to receive Thee—at morn- 
ing, noon, and night; in spring, and summer, and 
winter. Whether Thou comest to me in sunshine 
or in rain, I would take Thee into my heart joyfully. 
Thou art Thyself more than the sunshine, Thou art 
Thyself compensation for the rain; it is Thee and 
not Thy gifts I crave; knock, and I shall open unto 
Thee. Amen. 

George Matheson. 


Tuesday 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 


Father, with thankful and humble hearts we 
appear before Thee. We would thank Thee for all 
the benefits that we have received from Thy goodness: 
It is to Thy blessing we owe what success we have 
found. Every opportunity for doing good; every im- 
pulse in the right way; each victory we have gained 
over ourselves; every thought of Thy presence, O 
Father; every silent but loving glance on the example 
of our Pattern, Thy Son, our Lord—all are alike gifts 
to us. Give us strength and wisdom to walk faith- 
fully and joyfully in the way of willing obedience to 
Thy laws, and cheerful trust in Thy love. The best 
thanksgiving we can offer to Thee is to live according 
to Thy holy will; grant us every day to offer it more 


perfectly, and to grow in the knowledge of Thy will 
and the love thereof, for evermore. Amen. 
Michael Sailer. 


Thursday 


Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. 


O Almighty God, give to Thy servant a meek and 
gentle spirit, that I may be slow to anger, and easy to 
mercy and forgiveness. Give me a wise and constant 
heart, that I may never be moved to an intemperate 
anger for any injury that is done or offered. Lord, 
let me be ever courteous, and easy to be entreated; 
let me never fall into a peevish and contentious spirit, 
but follow peace with all men; offering forgiveness, 
inviting them by courtesies, ready to confess my own 
errors, apt to make amends, and desirous to be recon- 
ciled. Let no sickness or cross accident, no employ- 
ment or weariness, make me angry or ungentle and 
discontented, or unthankful, or uneasy to them that 
minister to me; but in all things make me like unto 
the holy Jesus. Amen. 

Jeremy Taylor. 


Wednesday 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. 


O Thou who art Love and dwellest in love, teach 
us herein to be followers of Thee, as dear children. 
Never may we shut our hearts against the sorrows of 
even the unthankful and the evil. Make us organs 
of Thy tender mercy, to soothe the wretched, to lift 
the penitent, to seek and to save the lost; till all shall 
at length know themselves Thy children, and be one 
with each other and with Thee. Amen. 

James Martineau. 


Friday 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. r 


O Lord, make Thy law, I entreat Thee, our de- 
light. Plant in our hearts love which is the fulfilling 
of the law. Teach us to love Thee with our whole 
will and being, and our neighbor as ourselves. Keep 
us from dividing Thy commandments into great and 
small, according to our own blind estimate; but give 
us grace humbly to acknowledge that whoso transgress- 
eth in one point is guilty of the whole law. Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


Saturday 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 


O Almighty God, help us to put away all bitter- . 
ness and wrath and evil-speaking, with all malice. 
May we possess our souls in patience, however we 
are tempted and provoked, and not be overcome with 
evil, but overcome evil with good. Enable us, O God 
of patience, to bear one another’s burdens, and to 
forbear one another in love. Oh, teach and help us 
all to live in peace and to love in truth, following 
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peace with all men and walking in love, as Christ 
loved us, of whom let us learn such meekness and 
lowliness of heart that in him we may find rest 
for our souls. Subdue all bitter resentments in our 
minds, and let the law of kindness be in our tongues, 
and a meek and quiet spirit in all our lives. Make us 


so gentle and peaceable that we may be followers of 
Thee as dear children, that Thou, the God of peace, 
mayest dwell with us forevermore. Amen. 
‘Benjamin Jenks. 
The prayers for this week are taken from “Great Souls at 
Prayer,’ compiled by Mary W. Tileston. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


III. 


The Church and National Problems e 


George F. Magraw * 


HE Scripture reading this evening consisted of 
selections from the prophet Isaiah, that 
statesman prophet who preached between 
700 and 750 B. C. If you caught the spirit 

of his words you were struck at once by the invective, 

the harsh accusation, with which he attacked his 
hearers. 

Isaiah felt the call from God to go before his 
people and, in the name of Jehovah, to denounce 
them for their sins, sins not of worship and religious 
observance, for indeed they were already too exact 
in that, but the sins of personal and national living. 
“Wash you, make you clean. Put away the evil 
doings from before mine eyes. Cease to do evil, learn 
to do well. Seek justice, relieve the oppressed. Judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow, for these are the 
things that I delight in, saith the Lord.” 


Isaiah was one of the noblest of the prophets 


that preceded Jesus. We refer to the Hebrews as 
the most religious race of people, and are wont to 
say that through them we have come into a religious 
heritage which could not have been received from any 
other source. And yet theirs was not a steady, con- 
sistent growth, as we can see by the work of this 
prophet Isaiah. He was attacking the accepted re- 
ligion of his day—a religion of formal service, of ritual 
and sacrifice. He was demanding in its place a re- 
newed spirit of justice and mercy in the hearts of 
the people. Speaking in the name of Jehovah, as 
was the custom of the prophets, he said: ““What do I 
care for your elaborate sacrifices? Bring no more 
offerings. Incense is an abomination. Your solemn 
meetings are iniquities. For while you do all these 
things you make wicked decrees, you refuse justice 
to the needy, you beat my people to pieces and grind 
the faces of the poor.” 

Then Isaiah changed his attack and proclaimed 
woes to those who do these many forms of evil. In 
that last clear sentence, he summed up his position. 
“The Lord of hosts is exalted in justice and God the 
Holy One is sanctified in righteousness.” 

Now, in my opinion, that position of Isaiah 
points us to a needed lesson in the world of to-day. 
Times change and the surface appearances become 
different, yet the principles involved are much the 
same. We need to-day the courage of those ancient 
prophets to denounce our formal religion and to 
challenge us to a vital living religion that is more than 
church service, more than all the music and prayer 


*The Rev. George F. Magraw is pastor of the Universal- 
ist church at Lockport, N. Y. 


and ritual and sermon. We need the prophets who 
can inspire us to bend our efforts to remake our homes, 
our cities, our industries, our whole society, according 
to the spirit of justice and righteousness. 


“Tt hath been shown thee, O man, what is good, 
And what Jehovah ever demands of thee; 
Only to do justly and love mercy 
And to walk humbly with thy God.” 


This is from the words of Micah; and again Amos 
points us the way by saying: “‘Let justice roll on as a 
flood of waters, and righteousness as an unfailing 
stream.” 

Not alone in the Old Testament do we find such 
a challenging spirit as this. From the mouth of the 
Master we hear the same call, for the man who loved 
God through service to his neighbor, and who turned 
to help the wounded stranger on the road, was better 
than all the priests who walked by on the other side. 
Jesus carried to completion the thought which the 
prophets started. 

The church and national problems!’ Why, the 
very reason for the church’s being is that'it may be 
the center of influence for eliminating the evils which 
infest our human world. That means more than get- 
ting people into churches, more than saving souls one 
by one. It means in addition to all this the remaking 
of the conditions under which people live, so that the 
individuals who make up our humanity will have a 
better chance for happiness and a wholesome life. 

To be specific, one national problem is war. 
What is the church to do about zt? Are we to say it 
is inevitable, that we can not discern the hour of its 
coming? Are we to hate and dread it, yet patriotically 
to support it? Some have tried to make us believe 
that it is all part of a great scheme planned by the 
infinite and too large for finite man to comprehend. 
We are told that in the eyes of the Almighty what 
seems to us an evil is but part of a greater good. That 
is small comfort, however, to the mother who lost 
three sons and had another returned to her a blind, 
shattered wreck. To say that ‘‘God’s in His heaven, 
all’s well with the world,” is poor philosophy and of 
doubtful solace to the fellows who agonized and suf- 
fered, coming back hating hate and greed with a 
bitter hatred. 

It is flimsy morality to blame God for what is 
man’s fault. 

The duty of the church is to demand of its 
ministers to be told just how war comes, how the 
last one came, and how the next one will come if we 
don’t learn the lesson mighty quickly. What we 
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thought was going to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy—a glorious rule of love and brotherhood— 
bred only more hate, more jealousy and suspicion. 
We were fooled; now we want to know how, so we 
will not be fooled again. 

Know the truth: war is born of commercial 
jealousy and rivalry. There is sufficient material at 
hand, written since the war by unbiased students of 
human problems, to show how the millions are skil- 
fully used to fight for the selfish interests of a few. 
And they show how it will always be so until we rise 
up and refuse to tolerate war any more. You people, 
demand of us—your ministers—to be shown that. 
Require us to see also the whole truth of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, and to know that hate breeds hate, that good 
can not come through the avenues of murder. 

The churches of Lockport could get together and 
hold a series of forums, having the best speakers come 
to lead them. We could thus create a public opinion. 
And we could follow that up by a report signed by our 
thousands to the effect that we are done with the 
whole war system and would refuse to take any part 
in another war should it come. 

Is that radical, is that absurd? Know you that 
in the city of Pittsburgh last November, there was 
held a conference with representatives from most of 
the Christian denominations, with Jew, Hindu and 
Chinese also. And there they drew up a proposed 
treaty for international disarmament. That treaty 
provides for a conference to be held in 1927 either at 
Washington or at Geneva. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to get the pledge of every nation to cease 
the production of armaments, immediately to reduce 
their military equipment to zero as far as use by nation 
against nation is concerned. Moreover—and notice 
this—the treaty calls for each nation to abolish its 
departments of Army and Navy, and to create a 
Department of International Peace and Co-operation 
in their place. It calls for each nation to promote by 
all means of education a sentiment in favor of set- 
tling all disputes by pacific means; and to rely upon 
the disgust for war and the aroused and organized 
public opinion to make further wars impossible. 

Now there is one other problem which I would 
like to touch upon before I close, and it is rather dif- 
ferent from this. It is the problem of youth. One of 
the most valuable elements in human nature is the 
instinct of inquisitiveness, of exploration. We learn 
by trying, by experimenting. And most deadening 
are the effects of hidebound tradition and dogma. 
Now young people to-day have an extra sized bump 
of that inquisitiveness. They are not willing to take 
what we hand them, they want to get the facts for 
themselves. They can detect hypocrisy through a 
stone wall, and have some justification in doubting 
the methods of adults. The mess we made of things 
by the war, the small number of really happy mar- 
riages and homes, are two illustrations. 

Young people are a problem—yes! But there is 
this about them—what to you may be very wrong 
may not, in their minds, be wrong at all. Who is to 
judge as to who is right? What standards are we to 
go by? If we can be clear-thinking enough to get 
below the appearances of morality to the basic prin- 
ciples, we will be in position rather accurately to 


estimate our young people. A man who has been 
teaching boys for over thirty years, and who now has 
over 500 in his charge, says: “I have never known a 
more truthful, clean-living, honorable set of young 
men.” 

There are some phases of the problem about 
which we should be greatly concerned, and in regard 
to which we can do something. We as churches should 
see that our boys and girls have adequate means of 
recreation—gymnasium, dancing, parties, games, also 
clubs and study groups. We must not try to force 
them into the moulds that shaped their parents. 
Times have changed. But we can provide them the 
wholesome wherewithal so they can find their own 
center of equilibrium. 

Then, too, we can lend a hand to bettering the 
movies. They have a tremendous influence on the 
lives of youngsters. Their imaginations are carried 
away by the things they see—gaudy clothes, sump- 
tuous living, sensuous relations between men and 
women, slick jobs of hold-up and shooting. Do they 
think of these things as wrong? Why should they— 
are there not grown-ups all about who are laughing 
and enjoying the show, who O. K. it by their very 
presence? 

Now this one sermon can hardly begin to deal 
with the work of the church in national problems. 
But it may have served to give you a clearer under- 
standing that there is such a work. And it is a job 
for ministers and laymen alike. You say our influence 
is negligible, each church is so small compared to the 
whole situation. -True enough! Neither does one 
man make an army; but the men in our government 
found a way to get one man here, another man there, 
until they had a few million who made a rather 
formidable array. The problems of the nation look 
tremendous and far removed from us until we realize 
that they all go back to human beings, to individuals 
such as you and I. The church as a great national 
body has a part to play in those problems; the local 
churches have a part to play too. You and I, as in- 
dividuals, have our part. Out of little beginnings 
come great endings. The majestic oak starts from a 
little acorn, even, indeed, from a tinier germ cell 
within the acorn. 

The test of religion and the value of the church is 
not found in church attendance and church budgets 
alone. It is found in the hearts of men and women 
who discern right from wrong wherever they are, who 
can value human life and happiness above government 
red-tape, above mercenary business methods, above 
tradition and custom. The test is found in the hearts 
of men and women to whom a profession, a business, 
or a mode of life where they are required to harm or 
limit other people’s lives, is as repulsive as the actual 
giving of poison. 

Jesus did not want us to come together and set 
him up as an idol to be worshiped or a memory to be 
held inviolate. He wanted us to come together to 
learn how to live as he lived, and in the spirit in which 
he lived. He wanted us, at the same time, to go out 
and put our knowledge into practise. ‘‘Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord! shall enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in Heaven.’’ ; 
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MOULD that Johannes had been here during 
the splendid and beautiful Commence- 
ment Week. After forty days and forty 
ee nights of rain the sun shone brightly on 
Baccalaureate Sunday, and beautiful weather con- 
' tinued until the last diploma was awarded Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Recitals, plays, festivals, speeches, pageants, 
banquets, reunions, and parades made the seventy- 
second annual Commencement at Lombard a most 
perfect affair. 

The Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., of Web- 
ster City, Iowa, accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the class of ’27 to deliver the Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress. Dr. Jones never was better than when de- 
livering the splendid address on “Lives for the Age 
and for the Ages.’”’ An audience that filled every 
available part of the Galesburg Universalist Church 
sat enrapt with her philosophy of religion, and with 
its logic and psychology. It was an occasion and an 
address never to be forgotten. 

The time-honored alumni picnic luncheon on the 
campus well nigh taxed the ability of a most efficient 
committee. A fine crowd of old students, under- 
graduates, and town friends all turned out to do honor. 

An alumni meeting in Tompkins Science Hall 
received reports and made plans. The important 
part of its business was the announcement that over 
$15,000 had been already subscribed toward the 
Alumni Fund of $50,000, a campaign for which has 
been running for less than three weeks. Frequently a 
disappointing factor in colleges, the alumni of Lom- 
bard are going to write a chapter in history that will 
attract attention. They have caught the spirit of the 
Diamond Jubilee Campaign and of President Tilden. 

Monday evening, the annual pageant was given 
at the Plaza Theater—always a popular event, this 
year more than ever so. Wonderfully gorgeous cos- 
tumes made and designed by the class in pageantry, 
together with the folk dances and Indian stories, 
attracted a crowd which made standing room a pre- 
mium. 

The Lombard banquet on Tuesday evening was 
followed by the Commencement play, which again 
brought out a full house of friends. 

Commencement was at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, 
when the largest class in the history of the college was 
graduated. Judge Roger S. Galer, president of the 
trustees, conferred degrees upon forty-six young men 
and women. During his remarks, before conferring 
the degrees, Mr. Galer called attention to several 
marks of progress that Lombard had made during the 
past few years. The most important was his state- 
ment concerning the progress of the Diamond Jubilee 
Campaign for a half-million dollars, which President 
Tilden started a year ago. Referring to the official 
report, Judge Galer stated that to date there ‘had 
been subscribed to this fund the amount of $302,175. 

The Commencement Address was given by Presi- 
dent Tilden. The innovation of having the address 
given by Dr. Tilden will doubtless become a tradi- 
tion, for the talk which he made was not only most 
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appropriate and up-to-the-minute, but was a power- 
ful exposition of modern education as applied to the 
needs of modern society. His subject was ‘‘What 
is Education?’ He spoke, in part, as follows: 


The time-honored custom of the Commencement Address 
will endure, because we are a speech-making and, strangely 
enough, a speech-loving folk, and because friends, alumni and 
the general public expect to see and to hear what the college is 
doing for its students and what it expects to do in the future. 

One hundred million years ago this wonderful Mississippi 
Valley was the bed of an ocean which doubtless extended from 
the Appalachians on the east to the Rockies on the west, and 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. After countless 
ages the bed rose up and the water receded. In this water there 
were fishes and other forms of aqueous life. These fishes had 
two choices, when the notice was served upon them. They could 
follow the water into streams, lakes and the far away ocean, and 
thus remain live fishes and carry on as respectable representatives 
of the genus. The second choice that these inhabitants of the 
prehistoric ocean had was to be stubborn, self-satisfied, and in- 
dolent, and stay right where they were, drop slowly with the 
receding waters, and enmesh themselves in the slimy mud, where 
they could find a soft resting place, and remain for countless 
ages, becoming respectable, handsome fossils. 

For proof of this one has but to dig down into any coal mine 
or quarry and with chisel and hammer break open certain rocks 
to find the fossils of the once progressive and happy fish. 

Nearly five hundred years ago Christopher Columbus wanted 
After convincing Queen Isabella that 
America would be a more desirable asset than her crown jewels, 
he achieved his cherished purpose. When he landed on our 
shores he found hordes of wild men whom he called Indians. 
Now these red men had the same two choices that the fishes had 
ten million years before. They could order their wives to pack 
up and together they could move West and become respectable, 
fearless, good Indians—or they could be stubborn, self-satisfied 
and arrogant, and stay right there and let the white men kill them. 

Now, 435 years after Columbus became the cause of all our 
trouble by discovering America, Lombard is about to graduate 
its seventy-second class. You, the members of that class, have 
two choices, even as the fishes ten million years ago had and 
as the Indians four hundred years ago had. Upon the substantial 
foundation that is yours, you may build honor, fame, happiness 
and even riches. You may venture into uncharted seas for 
discoveries in industry or the professions. By that greatest of 
all attributes, Service, you may become a help to your com- 
munity and an honor to your country, or, in your self-satisfac- 
tion or your arrogance you may settle right down into some 
soft, easy bed and become a handsome, highly admired, b ut useless 
fossil. 

The solution of every problem depends upon education; 
nothing is beyond its compass and miracles are its every day re- 
sults. The immigrant of yesterday is the captain of industry 
to-morrow; the peddler with his pack on his back soon controls 
the merchants of a municipality; the blind see, the deaf hear, 
and wonders of science are but playthings to the scientist. 

The secret then is to so align our educational processes as 
to conform to the requirements of society; not the historical 
society of yesterday, not the hypothetical society of to-morrow; 
but that society of which we know, the people of to-day with the 
problems of to-day. 

My grandfather died of diphtheria, but I am saved from at 
least one method of leaving this mortal coil by the discovery of 
antitoxin. Why should I adhere to the seventy-five-years-old 
opinions of education any more than to century-old ideas of 
medicine? True, there are certain medical practises that are 
successful, unchanged through two scores of years. So, in educa- 
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tion, some of our practises are tried and true, but those are not 
the ones I am discussing. Modern problems, culture, and morals 
require a modern education. 

By all this I mean that the successful individual to-day is 
the one who applies his learning, his experience or his education 
to the present problem. In order to do this let’s divide modern 
society into three arbitrary divisions—Religion, Industry, Edu- 
cation. 

First: Religion is the spirit of God inthe soul of man. When 
Mr. Darrow tells us there is no God, and no such thing as a soul, 
he knows better. “I’ve sought,” he says, ‘for thirty years to 
find God, and to find some evidence of a soul.’”’ This very state- 
ment is his own conviction, for what scientist looks thirty years 
for the thing he knows does not exist? That’s why he found no 
God—hbecause he disposed of God before he began his search. 
Of course he found no soul, for the soul had dried up because 
God was not allowed to enter it. 

Fortunately neither Christianity nor religion can be cap- 
tured, analyzed or dissected, neither can it be verbally described 
and crammed between the covers of a book. Men for ages have 
attempted this and have always failed. Christianity is too power- 
ful. Christianity changes when exposed to a creed, a dogma, 
or a sect. It is too big, too satisfying, too positively essential, 
to be captured and jammed into a container. 

Modern education fails, if it does not teach the student to 
adapt himself to surrounding conditions, and to escape the men- 
acing tentacles of the destructive octopus of the same modern 
society. 

Second: What must education do in order to adapt the in- 
dividual to the multiplicities of modern industry? Education 
surely must lay a foundation upon which the student may stand 
while considering the multiplicities of competition, honesty and 
conservatism in modern business principles. 

How then can such a platform be builded unless these prin- 
ciples are not only contemplated but studied? I have small use 
for that institution whose educational program results in “‘train- 
ing to think” or “laying the broad foundations of knowledge,” 
or “‘the formation of character,’’ or other catalogue platitudes. 

Elbert H. Gary said to a group of college students: “Success 
in business is fundamental to our existence. Education alone 
will not adequately provide the necessities of life, unless there is 
possessed some practical business ability.” 

How then can we neglect business when we say we are edu- 
cating? If business is so fundamental to existence, then surely 
the educator should be the first to grasp the situation. 

No less an authority than President Max Mason of the 
University of Chicago said: ‘‘“Education must have sweep and 
scope if the modern college is to turn out men who will be of 
assistance to society in solving its problem. Business is after 
all an organized scheme of gratifying human wants, and falls 
little short of being as inclusive as life itself in its motives, as- 
pirations, and social obligations.” 

Here then is another authority who sees that culture can 
come out of as cold an article as business, and who dares say 
that business itself is cultural. 

Dr. Snedden, the educational authority at Columbia Uni- 
versity, says: “‘Yes, the hundreds of liberal colleges in America 
to-day can make liberal studies out of many kinds of materials, 
provided they begin with the concrete realities and the present 
needs of our hearts.’”’ By the phrase, “present needs of our 
hearts,” he means “culture,” and by the phrase, ‘“‘concrete 
realities,” he means “‘practical,’’ not daring to use that mis- 
understood word. Now, then, can we ignore such advice when 
coming from a giant of industry and a great university president? 

Third, Education: Education is preparation for complete 
living. One of our leading educators says: “The objectives of 
college education are essentially aspirational, and are extrava- 
gantly phrased in the inaugural address of a newly elected college 
president, and frequently in Commencement addresses. No- 
where do we discover that the content of the course of study has 
been greatly changed because of detected failure to realize the 
objective.” 
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If my definition of education as ‘“‘preparation for complete 
living” is of any value, then why should the course of study be 
such an involved thing? The college education of the idealist is 
purely cultural. The education of the modernist is vocational. 
Neither alone is sufficient to prepare for complete living. We 
can not cure disease, manufacture commodities, or raise crops 
by the fifty year old method, why then should we suppose that 
educational processes are the only ones that have not progressed? 
Here is the answer. Here is what is done at Lombard, and at 
scores (but far from all) of colleges that are progressive and 
which believe education consists in preparation for full living. 

Lombard women may study home economics with their 
literature, history, foreign language and philosophy. Lombard 
men may dig deeply into the depths of commerce and business 
under the foremanship of college men who themselves have proved 
ability in modern industrialism. While absorbing the entranc- 
ing lore of business principles, they are at the same time mas- 
tering the humanities, ethics, economics and mathematics. In- 
dustrial chemistry and usable biology courses are elected by both 
men and women, who expect some day to utilize their college 
education, and whose parents are prone to invest in the visible. 
Such courses of science are well seasoned with the cultural back- 
ground demanded by society. Here we go. even further than 
some of the universities and many of the colleges, in that no 
student may graduate from Lombard without a generous course 
in some foreign language; moreover, whatever his chosen line of 
endeavor, he must have a strong course in philosophy, education, 
history and economics. 

There is nothing radical or even new in all this. It is merely 
ignoring the old-fashioned pedagogue who is so faithful to his 
books, turning our backs on the vocationalist who measures 
everything by business or dollars, and, looking at both sides of 
the shield, we enter the battle of preparation for a happy success- 
ful life by the simple expedient of instructing in the valuable arts 
and sciences while at the same time making our students de- 
sirable members of society. 

Because of possible misunderstanding I have avoided the 
word ‘‘practical” in discussing the kind of education that is so 
necessary to gain complete living to-day. I would gladly use the 
word practical all the time but for the fear of unjust criticism of 
those who still adhere to the methods of yester-year, and yester- 
century. In defining practical education, Immanuel Kant, that 
million-candle-power light on education, says: “Practical educa- 
tion includes skill, discretion and morality.’”” That simple yet 
inclusive definition is sufficient for me, and my children. If the 
young people entrusted to me for four years can leave with a full 
measure of skill, discretion and morality, I shall feel that my 
duty has been well done. 

The superior adult citizen must be successful in business, 
prominent in social activities and sincere in religious thoughts, 
else he is not supeior. The dual system of education which I have 
suggested and which is being promulgated at Lombard, does just 
the thing which results in making superior citizens. 

It grounds the student in culture and it awakens, stimulates 
and arouses his aspirations along some broad line of endeavor, 
so that not only is his interest maintained but he is assured that 
education is indeed a modern institution, progressive in its 
practise as well as in its theory. 

Education may, of course, be acquired without school or 
college, but it is the business of the school to prepare the founda- 
tion upon which education may be more quickly and more se- 
curely built. 

I therefore present to you this splendid class as an example 
of our effort to evade the vile octopus of society and to embrace 
the wise teachings of skill, discretion and morality, the essence of 
Education. All this our progressive institutions are doing, and 
not the least among them is Lombard. 


After the address the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon Roger F. Etz, Secre- 
tary of the General Convention, and Luther Riley 
Robinson, Mid-West Superintendent. 
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Universalism in North Carolina 
Harry L. Canfield 


One hundred years ago, June 3, 1827, a meeting of Uni- 
versalists was held in Kenansville, N. C., at which was formed 
the Southern Convention of Universalists. At that time there 
was drafted a document consisting of a Salutation to Posterity, 
a Confession of Faith and a Constitution. To this the names of 
fifty-eight signers are attached. This document was printed in 
gold on white satin, and several originals are still in existence. 

Feeling that a formal recognition of this historic event 
should be given, a centennial celebration was planned for Fri- 
day, June 3, 1927, at Kenansville. The old church building is 
not now standing, but several houses in the village give archi- 
tectural evidence of having been constructed in a period ante- 
dating the Civil War. The county and school authorities gen- 
erously consented to the use of the courthouse and the school- 
house, respectively, but the fine new consolidated school build- 
ing was accepted, since its large and pleasant auditorium would 
well accommodate the audience that would assemble, and other 
spaces would be adapted to the serving of the abundant supply 
of food at the noon hour. 

The programme of the morning and afternoon sessions was 
carried out promptly. Mrs. O. F. Alvord had charge of the 
music. The Rev. H. L. Canfield gave a historical address; Miss 
Lucie F. Shine, of Rocky Mount, a descendant of one of the 
immortal fifty-eight, gave a sketch of ‘‘Universalism in Kenans- 
ville;’? Mr. John E. Williams of Greensboro, president of the 
State Convention, told the status of ‘Universalism in North 


Carolina in 1927;’ and Mr. R. G. Maxwell, of Outlaw’s Bridge, 


impressively and entertainingly related reminiscences of preachers 
and events of by-gone years. The following addresses were 
given: “Our Inheritance,” the Rev. O. F. Alvord; “Religion in a 
Modern World;’’ the Rev. George Wood; ‘‘The Responsibility 
of Those Who Believe,’’ the Rev. Leon P. Jones; and ‘“‘Liberty 
the Requisite of Progress,” the Rev. John T. Fitzgerald. 

Between 200 and 300 people were present, despite the fact 
that Kenansville is a rather remote and isolated community 
and that it was a very busy time for farmers. The early peach 
crop was being gathered, dewberries being picked and potatoes 
being dug for shipment to Northern markets; and, besides, 
growing corn, tobacco and cotton were needing cultivation. 

Universalism was preached in North Carolina as early as 
1780, by ministers who had thought their way out of Orthodoxy. 
Several of these had been Dunkers who were ignorant of the 
existence of Universalists in the colonies north of them. They 
were known in that period as “Hell Redemptionists.” Later, 
the Rev. Abner Kneeland of Philadelphia and the Rev. Jacob 
Frieze of Rhode Island preached in the state, the latter found- 
ing a Universalist periodical called the Liberalist. By 1861 Uni- 
versalism had obtained quite a foot-hold. At that time there 
were two resident ministers, four church edifices owned by our 
people, and twenty-two buildings used for religious purposes in 
which we had recognized rights. 

At many meetings of the long ago the question of everlast- 
ing punishment was debated by champions of the two sides of 
the controversy, people assembling by hundreds and from long 
distances to listen. 

It is related that one circuit court judge many years ago 
refused to allow a Universalist to testify in his court because of 
his disbelief of the dogma of “‘endless pains for transient crimes.” 
The Supreme Court, however, overruled the decision. 

The present period may be said to date from the organiza- 
tion of the State Convention in 1906. During the eighty pre- 
ceding years, the ministers who preached in the state for a 
longer or shorter time were: Jacob Frieze, James Parsons, A. J. 
Maurice, J. C. Burruss, D. B. Clayton, Hope Bain, J. L. C. 
Griffin, E. H. Lake, E. M. Pingree, James Inman, C. F. R. She- 
hane, Q. H. Shinn and Thomas Chapman. 

There are now seventeen preaching points in the state, 


fourteen church buildings owned entirely by our people, two 
buildings in which they hold recognized rights, and one church 
lot on which it is expected a building will be placed in the not too 
distant future. It is intended to hold a meeting at Kenansville 
every year, and to make the history of Universalism in the state 
a feature of the program. d 

The portions of the document drawn up and adopted by 
the Kenansville convention in 1827 which will most interest us 
to-day are the address “To Posterity,’’ the Preamble to the 
Constitution and the Confession of Faith. 


To Posterity 


The following presents a detail of the first doings 
of Universalists in North Carolina, together with the 
names of a few, who first dared to come forward in 
the face of persecution, and compose the “Southern 
Convention of Universalists.”’ To our children and 
our children’s children, to the latest posterity, may this 
be preserved as a sacred memento. 


Preamble to the Constitution 


Believing in the doctrine of God’s impartial grace 
and Universal Benevolence, manifested in the Salva- 
tion of all men, we the Subscribers, in behalf of our- 
selves and the Societies we represent, hereby solemnly 
covenant and agree, in the presence of Almighty God 
and with each other, to associate ourselves together 
under the name and style of the “SOUTHERN CON- 
VENTION OF UNIVERSALISTS,” under the follow- 
ing rules and regulations. 


Confession of Faith 


Article I. We believe in One, the only Living and 
True God, the Creator, Preserver, Upholder, and 
Governor of all things; infinite in all his attributes of 
perfection both physical and moral; which God is unity, 
indivisible and immutable. : 

Article II. We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ the 
Som of God; ordained to be the Saviour of men through 
the medium of the gospel and the power of the resur- 
rection; and by and through whom, our Heavenly 
Father has irrevocably decreed to reconcile all men to 
himself, and thus to render them holy and happy in 
the world to come. 

Article IIT. We believe in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as containing a revelation of 
the will of God to man, and those doctrines and pre- 
cepts, which, by the aid of our rational powers, are 
to be considered as a sufficient rule and guide for our 
faith and practise; and as such we receive them; and 
God helping, promise according to our abilities and 
understanding, to act and walk accordingly. 


The document was signed by the following: J. Frieze, 
David Jones, Alexander McRae, Richard Saunders, Alexander 
Peden, Joshua James, E. Withington, George H. McMillan, 
Benjamin Rush, John Nutt, Samuel Cannon, Bela H. Jacobs, 
George B. Doan, Thomas W. Brown, Dennis Collins, Joseph 
Gorrie, L. H. Marsteller, C. A. Stanley, J. C. Mills, Richard 
Langdon, Thomas B. Smith, Thomas Haverson, Robert Larkins, 
I. Armstrong, J. E. S. Duffy, J. F. Bicton, S. Williams, J. F. 
Gianople, D. Joiner, John A. Everitt, Lewis T. Oliver, M. Hunt- 
ington, Benjamin Thompson, William Jones, Edward S. Jones, 
N. H. Jones, Alfred Shepherd, Henry R. Foy, David Hooks, 
Oliver L. Kelley, James Wilkinson, Hugh McCanne, John Far- 
rier, John Miller, John Giles, Abner Hopton, G. W. Robeson, 
John Robeson, Robert Ward, George Taylor, Alfred Ward, 
Samuel Ward, C. Devane, George R. Robeson, Jacob Giles, 
Albert G. Hill, J. M. Nixon, John S. Hill. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 

The ninetieth annual session of the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Convention was held at the First Universalist Church, 
Woonsocket, Wednesday, June 2, 1927. 

The session was called to order promptly at 10 o’clock by 
the president, the Rev. Charles P. Hall. The Rev. Arthur M, 
Soule of the-Harrisville church led in prayer. 

The Committee of Arrangements through its chairman, the 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, offered the printed program as their 
report, this to be included as a part of the proceedings of the 
Convention. 

The president appointed the following session committees: 
Arrangements, E. Dean Ellenwood, Latimer Ballou, Fred C. 
Carr; Credentials, Anson A. Wheelock, S. Fred Carpenter, Daniel 
Peckham; Resolutions and Recommendations, William Couden, 
Edward Munro, Mrs. Frank Bowker, Mrs. T. Torrolf Hall; 
Nominations, Fred C. Leining, Herbert D. Goff, Mrs. Laura 
Hoag, Mrs. Delia M. Huling; Auditing, Carl B. Howland, Leslie 
F. Mowry. 

Because of the fact that the reports of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the treasurer contained full details of the proceed- 
ings of the year, the president, Mr. Hall, brought only a message 
of greeting and voiced his appreciation for the loyal support of 
the churches of the state. 

The Executive Committee’s report, read by the secretary, 
Fred C. Carr, contained many items of interest, among them the 
following: 

At the Harrisville church, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, a new $5,000 memorial organ has been installed, 
and in February they celebrated their fiftieth anniversary with a 
three-day series of meetings, terminating on Sunday evening 
with each of the ministers of the state having a part in the service. 

After extensive repairs and redecorating of the church at 
Valley Falls, costing $4,500, a recognition service in honor of the 
event was held in October, 1926, in which all the ministers of 
the state participated. At their annual meeting, encouraging 
reports were read and all bills had been paid. 

Since the installation of the Rev. William Couden, the 
First Church, Providence, has made marked progress. Especial 
mention should be made of the gain in attendance and new 
members, and the special services held at Christmas and Easter. 
The spire has been repaired at a cost of $7,000. 

The First Church at Woonsocket has also made marked 
progress. The pastor, the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, has been 
interested in civic affairs, as well as leading his people on to realize 
some of the visions which had been theirs before going to the 
new church house. 

The chapel at Cumberland Four Corners has reached the 
point where it demands attention. A schoolhouse has been re- 
modeled and made into a parish house. The people of this parish 
are serving the community faithfully. : 

The First Church, East Providence, under the pastorate of 
the Rev. Fred Wilmot, has enjoyed a steady growth. A new 
furnace and stove have been installed, and pledges have increased 
from thirty-six, aggregating an income of $600, to 108 subscrib- 
ers, totaling $2,256. 

The Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, is making extensive plans for 
work. 

The Church of the Mediator, of Providence, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Fred C. Leining, reports one of the most 
successful years in its history. 

We note with regret the retirement of the Rev. Henry I. 
Cushman, D. D., from the pastorate of the East Providence 
church early in the year, and from the Executive Committee of 
the Convention at this session, after long and faithful service. 
Even though he has resigned as a pastor and as a member of the 
Executive Committee, we shall always feel that we have a genial. 
friend and good adviser. For more than fifty years Dr. Cushman 
has served this Convention. 

We also note with regret the resignation of the Rev. Julian 
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S. Cutler after having served the Church of Our Father, Pawtuck- 
et, for more than seventeen years. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Harry E. Davis, brought 
out the reorganization of the finances of the Convention, by 
merging the funds and standardizing the bequests, so that now 
we have but two funds, and the bequests will always remain as 
originally stated. The total funds, including the Ministerial 
Fund of $2,815.58, are $17,705. The Convention holds securities 
of $19,145, with cash of $166.55, making a total of securities 
of $19,311.55. The Ministerial Fund alone will have an income 
of over $155 this year. The treasurer received many compli- 
ments for his very efficient way of handling the Convention 
funds. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Harrisville reported for the 
Committee on Conferences, and said that hereafter five con- 
ferences would be held during each year, rotating among the ten 
churches of the Conference biennially. It was also voted by the 
Convention to hold the conferences annually on the fourth 
Wednesday in October, November, January and May,and on Ash 
Wednesday, and the conference committee was empowered to 
fix the date in the event of a conflict with a holiday. 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood reported for the Committee 
on Evangelism and Missions, for the Committee on Fellowship 
and as Superintendent of Churches of the State. 

The Convention appropriated $100 to pay the expenses of a 
delegate to the National Y. P. C. U. Convention in Minneapolis. 
The young person chosen as delegate will report the national 
gathering at one of the conferences. 

The Convention appropriated $100 to the General Sunday 
School Association. 

The Rhode Island Missionary Association was represented 
by the newly elected president, Mrs. Henry I. Cushman. 

A shadow was cast over the Convention by the news of 
the accident to Dr. Lowe and Miss Earle. A resolution directing 
the secretary to convey the greetings and sympathy to Dr. 
Lowe and Miss Earle was adopted by a rising vote. 

The Convention went on record as favoring overtures look- 
ing to closer fellowship between the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist bodies, and expressed a desire for the closest co-opera- 
tion with its kindred, the religious liberals of the Unitarian faith. 

The National Church project of the denomination was en- 
dorsed by the Convention. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to promote interest in the forthcoming biennial sessions 
of the General Convention in Hartford. 

The Rev. William Couden of the First Church, Providence, 
preached the occasional sermon, and the Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor of the entertaining church, officiated at the com- 
munion service. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule; vice-president, Anson A. Wheelock; treasurer, Harry 
E. Davis; secretary, Fred C. Carr; trustees for three years, 
Rey. Charles P. Hall, Miss Clara B. Mowry; trustee for one year, 
to fill the unexpired term of Rev. Henry I. Cushman, D. D., 
resigned, Mrs. Henry I. Cushman; trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Rev. Fred C. Leining. Fellowship Commit- 
tee: Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rev. 
Fred A. Wilmot, Walter A. Batty, J. Everett Thayer. 

As the result of the accident to Dr. Lowe and Miss Earle, 
the Rey. Fred C. Leining came in as a “pinch-hitter” and brought 
to us a thrilling and encouraging message, telling of the good 
work being done in Japan, also of the disappointment in being 
compelled to cable to the Carys to undertake no more work 
because of lack of money. 

The invitation to hold the next session with the First 
Church, Providence, was referred to the Executive Committee. 


* * * 


DISRESPECTFUL 
“What is absolutely certain is that, just like intelligence, 
stupidity is hereditary and—” 
“That’s a nice way to talk about your parents.” —Exchange. 
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A PREMATURE BURIAL 


The speech which Benito Mussolini made to the Chamber 
of Deputies at Rome on Thursday last is primarily an affair for 
Italians. At some of its signs of increasing megalomania out- 
siders can only wonder. For a dictator to tell a proud and able 
people that he has decided to subject them to his personal rule 
for ten or fifteen years more seems as if he were not even playing 
his own hand shrewdly. But it may well be that he knows his 
own business and his own fellow-citizens better than any Ameri- 
can possibly can. But when Mussolini proceeded to pour out 
scorn upon democracy in general, and to say grandiloquently, 
“To-day, May 26, we bury solemnly all the lies of universal 
democratic suffrage,’’ he crossed the Alps northward and chal- 
lenged political conditions elsewhere in a way to invite a response 
which can not be construed as an attack upon Italy. 

Her old proud boast that she would “do it herself”’ no doubt 
holds good to-day, and she must be left to deal with her own 
affairs in her own way. But neither she nor her champions can 
be blind to the fact that her way is not that of the rest of the 
modern civilized world. If democracy is despised in Italy, it is 
coming into new and increased favor in other nations. They 
could hardly be accused, all of them, of believing in a strong de- 
lusion and a lie. They turn to democratic institutions and to 
universal suffrage not necessarily as an infallible means of se- 
curing a perfect Government, but as the best known method of 
giving political satisfaction and contentment to the great masses 
of citizens. So far from this belief being decadent, it is ascendant 
in the world to-day. Judged by mere comparative statistics, 
the verdict of the world is strongly against Mussolini’s funeral 
speech. To many millions of enlightened and progressive people, 
the “‘lies’”’ of which he speaks so contemptuously are living polit- 


ical truths sacred and to be cherished. If they were to be buried ~ 


anywhere except in Italy, the only appropriate headstone to put 
over the grave would be one containing the single word “‘Resur- 
gam.”— New York World. 


* * * 


LET’S BE SENSIBLE ABOUT THE FLAG 


One of the surest ways to diminish affection for a custom or 
symbol is to surround it with rigorous rules. Accordingly, I 
wish to call attention to the dangers to which the American 
flag is being subjected by organizations designed to cherish it. 
I have in mind a letter deploring the fact that a news picture 
showed some distinguished citizen standing at the right of the 
flag, and adding: 

“The flag is supreme; therefore, always should be placed in 
the position of honor, at the right of the most prominent per- 
son in the group.” 

I do not recollect that the Constitution says anything 
about it, or that Washington or Betsy Ross laid down any pre- 
cise regulations as to the manner in which the flag should be 
displayed. I assume that some one in the army, at one time or 
another, drew up a code. All armies live by rote. Possibly this 
is a necessary arrangement. But no general, or first lieutenant, 
however wise and powerful, has any right to repeal the supreme 
law of civilized communities. I refer, of course, to the rule of 
reason. 

In the first place, let’s be sensible about the flag. We must 
all grant that the bunting itself is not sacred in its substance. 
With strips of blue or white or red we may do as we please. 
In combination they take on significance as a symbol, and I do 
not think it petty or superstitious for any man to pay respect 
to symbols, both his own and those of other men. While it is 
forbidden to bow down to graven images, that does not mean 
that we should shoot at them. If a flag came into my hands, and 
it happened to be no more than the pennant of Yale University, 
I would nevertheless be careful to treat it with consideration. 
Spiritual associations are bound up with all banners and all de- 
serve of us good manners. 

But since the only important thing about a flag is the 
spiritual connotation, the only important thing in behavior 
toward it is a proper spirit. Thus, it would seem to me fitting 


that a standard bearer ought to hold high the flag intrusted to 
him and not allow it to droop or draggle. Obviously the right 
hand is the best for this purpose in most cases, but if the cus- 
todian of the colors is unfortunate enough to be a southpaw, 
then it seems to me much better that he should use the hand 
with which he is proficient rather than conform to custom clum- 
sily. 

Generally speaking, there can be no discourtesy where none 
is intended, though if I were a flag I would not feel any too 
kindly toward organizations which behaved about me as if I were 
an oyster fork.— Heywood Broun, in New York-World. 


* * * 


NOT NECESSARY TO FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 


“All my life,” says Clarence Darrow, “I have fought for 
liberty—for the right of every one to live his own life in his own 
way.” 

That is a proud boast. 
liberty. 

But opportunities to establish others in the enjoyment o} 
liberty are few, for the chains men wear are forged by their own 
apathy, their own fear and their willingness to trade liberty for 
security. 

They don’t want liberty, if it is to cost them anything, and 
they look coldly on champions who would win liberty for them. 

Men who really desire liberty cry: “‘Give me liberty or give 
me death!’ And then they don’t need any champions. They 
appreciate assistance, but they do their own fighting. 

I have heard much mouthing about liberty for the down- 
trodden, but I do not know and never have known a man who 
had a real passion for liberty—with a horror of chains, restraints, 
restrictions. And all my life I have enjoyed complete liberty. 
I have done as I pleased—and paid the price. 

I haven’t fought, or quarreled, or infringed on the other 
man’s rights. I have simply gone my own way and let the other 
fellow go his way. 

And I repeat that it isn’t necessary to fight for liberty in 
this free country.. You needn’t hate anybody, or be filled with 
bitterness, or think yourself a martyr. 

To achieve liberty I left home when I was sixteen years old. 
To keep it I quit many good jobs. To enjoy it I now live in the 
country, where all men are free. 

You need only go your own sweet way, and serenely do as 
you please regardless of what anybody may say or think, and 
part with those who show a disposition to fetter you. 

This policy will cost you something, of course; but if you 
don’t want liberty enough to pay for it, you don’t deserve it— 
and probably haven’t the capacity to appreciate it.—Robert 
Quillen, in Detroit Free Press. 

* * * 


THE PLAINFIELD INSURRECTION 


Plainfield, N. J., is in the throes of controversy over an 
inscription on a war monument. It is a quotation from Isaiah: 
“Nation shall not lift sword against nation; neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

This long-distance prophecy of the Hebrew writer has aroused 
the wrath of the local post of the American Legion. Its members 
refuse to march past the monument, or to lay wreaths upon it, 
until these objectionable words have been in some way covered. 
The rest of the inscription, which reads: ‘“‘Dedicated to the 
memory of those who died in defense of their country,” does 
not mollify their indignation. 

Isaiah had no business to make such a long-distance proph- 
ecy, or the Plainfield people to inscribe it on a monument. It 
militates against the preparedness idea. 

Curiously enough, the inscription was written by a young 
lawyer named Edward Sacker, who was also a captain in the 
war. His going wrong is quite as regrettable as that of Isaiah. 

Incidentally, the theory that the titanic struggle begun a 
decade ago was the “war to end war’’ finds repudiation at the 
hands of its Plainfield participants. They are intolerant of such 
a suggestion, even from an ancient author.—Boston Herald. 


It is a fine thing to crusade for 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Another old subscriber. I have had the Leader since it was 
the Trumpet, and have a copy of the paper dated July 3, 1819. 
My mother was the original subscriber. 
AOL. Prat. 
Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 


* * 


FOR THE SAKE OF ACCURACY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a little thing, but for the sake of accuracy will you 
allow me to make a correction anent a statement published in 
the Christian Leader of May 21? It has to do with the matter of 
the Rev. D. P. Livermore’s uniting with First Church, Provi- 
dence, June 5, 1840. All that was printed was true except the 
statement that he was received by Father Whittemore. He was 
received by the man who was pastor of the church at that time, 
namely, the Rev. William S. Balch, D. D. It was on August 1, 
1858, that ‘‘Father’ Thomas Whittemore supplied the pulpit of 
First Church in the interval between two pastorates. On that 
occasion Father Whittemore received into membership Lewis 
L. Briggs, who afterwards became one of the noblest and saint- 
liest ministers of our denomination. Evidently these two dates 
became mixed in the mind of the writer of the notice referred to 
above. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


Choe Ss 


DO WE NEED TO BE SEPARATE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow me space to reply to the Rev. L. G. Williams’s com- 
munication in your issue of the 14th. 

I am a great admirer of Mr. Williams’s fearless independ- 
ence and of his unswerving devotion to his principles. My ac- 
quaintance with him leads me to say that he is one who will get 
along very well maintaining a Universalist church, even though 
all the other parishes stampeded off and left him. He is, I think, 
one of those intense individualists that strangely thinks himself a 
socialist. 

Every issue of the Leader, and in fact the columns of the 
daily press, disprove all his claims and fancies. Is the separate 
existence of the Universalist denomination an advantage to the 
spread of Universalism? See what is going on in Canada. Is 
the spread of the liberal religious teachings there due to liberal 
denominations? We are told that Universalist views are much 
more generally held in England than in the United States. Is 
that due to an avowedly Universalist body? 

We would infer that he considers our denomination small 
but oh, so good! So filled with the larger thought of God and 
man! I wonder how he gets like that. It is true that the average 
Congregational minister may not be so advanced in his preaching 
concerning the Jehovah of the Hexateuch, but their God of the 
life that we now live is just about as humane as ours. It is 
true that they have their Dr. Conrads and their Dr. Staubs 
and some other rather backward-looking fundamentalists, but 
people living in glass houses had better not indulge in much 
stone-throwing. 

Let Mr. Williams glance over the communications in the 
“Reactions” in which his letter appears. It is a most interesting 
and revealing department. Does he think that it indicates a 
more modern and liberal spirit than the Congregationalists, or 
in fact than many other denominations show? From Rochester, 
Minn., comes a brief expression of anti-Catholic spirit, and from 
a city which has been made the medical center of the continent 
because of the work of the revered Catholic founder of the most 
famous hospital in America. 

But in the communication from Mr. Ferguson we have a 
wonderful exhibit of religious opinions held by one in the Uni- 


versalist ministry. He seems to think that he has gone forward 
to a new position. To others it appears that he has gone back. 
Then men were told, ‘‘Do as constituted authority bids you, for 
authority is the voice of God and therefore can not err.’”’ But 
Mr. Ferguson comes along with the cheerful news that authority 
may be as wrong as the devil, but it is still one’s duty to follow 
its biddings. He utterly ignores the lessons of history—that we 
have been climbing out of savage usages by the aid of rebels 
against authority who have maintained, ‘‘Conscience enlight- 
ened by our reason is for us the voice of God and must be obeyed,” 
and that thus authority has become more humanized. He says 
in effect to our young men: ‘‘Your government may order you 
to take your bayonet and rip open your brother men in a war 
which you believe to be unnecessary and unprovoked. It may 
order you to rain poison gas upon sleeping cities; and you must 
commit all those abominations, and more too if the exigencies of 
war demand it, and God expects you, as a good citizen of an or- 
ganized nation, to do all these things because Congress com- 
mands, for God gave you your conscience to follow it only as 
Congress permits you.” 

Yet Mr. Williams is afraid that we will have our pure minds 
sullied by “sailing the seas of God” with “mariners of the spirit- 
ual realm’’ not so uplifted in their vision of God and duty! I 
rather think that he needs to develop his sense of humor. That 
is the only thing that I can see lacking in him. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Sy ce 


WILL NOT READ UNITARIAN TRACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in receipt of three free pamphlets sent by the Uni- 
tarian Church, all of which I can’t afford to read. I believe in 
the Trinity and it has been satisfying to my soul. Why should 
I read to unsettle that belief? I take your paper and am a Uni- 
versalist in belief. I will be seventy-nine soon, and I think a 
church whose aim is to destroy that belief had better direct its 
energies in a more profitable field. I see no real difference be- 
tween the Mohammedan religion and this except they name 
their prophet. 

To-day is a day of theories but little of facts. Religion is 
being fired at from all sides. But don’t fear. It will stand the 
storm. It is written in men’s souls, and as long as man lives so 
long will God reign. Man can’t live without God, but he can do 
without these would-be leaders. 

W.B. Anderson. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
* * 


REPLY TO MR. FLETCHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of May 28, the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher regis- 
ters an able rebuttal and clearly defines the issue. ‘“There seem 
to be two forms of life in our universe,’ he says, “mental and 
physical, mind and matter,” and he asks, in effect, why we must 
limit life to the mental and deny it to the physical. There is an 
unknown connection, he affirms, between mind and matter. 

To-day, I stood over the body of an old friend. Yesterday, 
a few minutes before noon, he died, but several hours later the 
undertaker found that his body was still alive. To-day, the body 
is dead and embalmed. Except for the embalming fluid, the 
matter in the body of my friend is all there just as it was yester- 
day, but now there is no sign of life, either mental or physical. 
Rigor mortis, the death of the body cells, is complete. Only matter 
remains. Was that matter alive last week? Did this carbon vi- 
brate with emotion? Did the oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen 
feel the tingle of thought and swell with the rhapsody of antici- 
pation and hope? And the calcium, phosphorus and iron— 
were they alive? None of these elements are alive to-day. They 
were not alive when my friend, the doctor, ate them in the form 
of food. When, pray, and how did they happen to get alive? 
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Do they get to be “‘living substances” when they are mixed in a 
chemical compound called the body? 

Is the body animated by the matter that is in it, or by the 
spirit that is in it? 

The elements, singly, are dead. Can we think of life re- 
sulting from the compounding of units that contain no life? 
Can we get more out of a bag than there is in it by the simple 
process of mixing the contents? 

What Mr. Fletcher means by material life is now perfectly 
plain. The body of my friend was in his office last week, alert 
and active. All the cells that composed it, thirty thousand mil- 
lion of them, were busy at their several tasks. Some were chem- 
ists manufacturing secretions and carefully selecting their ma- 
terials from the blood. Some were muscle cells, as well trained 
in disciplined mass-movement as a veteran army on parade. 
Some, nine thousand million of them, were built like rain-barrel 
wiggle-tails with appendages several feet in length. The prin- 
cipal colony of these nerve cells was in the doctor’s head, but 
through their elongated tails and connections made by means 
of these tails these cells were in connections with cells in every 
part of the doctor’s body, and gave him control of outward 
movements and supplied him with sensations. We sometimes 
forget it, but let us remember that each of these nerve cells, 
including the long appendage, was a living, eating, reproducing, 
busy, active unit having a life that belonged to itself alone and 
not to the doctor. They lived after he died. His life was not 
an aggregate of their several lives. 

Let me ask Mr. Fletcher a few questions. 

Is the matter in the cell alive? Did chemical substances 
fashion themselves into a cell and begin to ‘“‘behave”’ and func- 
tion in a life-like manner? 

Do you find it easier to explain the life in the cell than to. 
explain the greater life that was (and I believe still is) my dear 
old friend, the doctor? 

Are there two kinds of life, one mental and one material, 
or does all life belong to spirit? The doctor died at 11.30, and 
at 2.30 one of the cells in his brain “passed away,’’ leaving noth- 
ing behind but matter. The first we call death; the second was 
“rigor mortis.’’ What the first death was to my friend’s body, 
such rigor mortis is to the cell body. Was the life that passed 
at 2.30 spiritual? If it was not, what was the nature of the life 
that passed at 11.30? 

One question remains: What is the relation of mind to matter? 

The human mind is in contact with nine thousand million 
cell-lives in the nerves—cells that serve the human mind and do 
its bidding. Life touches life, except in the cells themselves. In 
the single living cells, life touches matter, and has fashioned it 
into the cell, its body, and through its simple body, it “behaves” 
and functions until it dies. 

Mr. Fletcher’s explanation of body life is candidly material- 
istic. What reason has he to offer for calling one form of life 
matter, and the other form mind? What is the life of the cell if 
itisnot mind? ‘‘All nature,’’ says John Burroughs, “‘is pervaded 
with mind,” and our cells are a part of nature. 

W.B. Watson. 

Livermore Falls, Maine. 

* * 


DEDICATION AT AUBURN, MAINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While looking over old letters and papers in the desk of my 
sister, Mrs. Philena C. Start, lately deceased, I came across a 
printed sermon of our father, the Rev. D. G. Stevens, delivered 
in the Universalist church at Auburn, Maine, on Sunday, May 
15, 1864. It was the last service before taking the house to pieces 
for rebuilding. It seemed to Dr. J. C. Snow, the much beloved 
pastor, that, as father’s voice was the first to be heard in the 
church, it was very appropriate that it should be the last. The 
house was dedicated Feb. 18, 1839, three years after father 
became pastor of the society. It was then called ‘‘The Lewiston 
Falls Universalist Society,” and meetings were held alternately 
on each side of the river in aschoolhouse. He took as his text, 


“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes.’”’ Psalm 
118 : 23. The text was certainly most appropriate, for the growth 
of the two cities and of the Universalist church had indeed been 
marvelous. I also found a hymn written by our mother, Julia F. 
Stevens, which was sung at the dedication. The ink has faded 
and the paper grown yellow with age. She died four years before 
the old church was torn down. I have made a copy of the hymn, 
thinking it might be of interest to some of your readers. 
M. Maria Stevens. 
Seattle, Washington. 


Hymn ee 
Great God, our everlasting friend, 

Who art enthroned in worlds above. 
Let Thy good spirit now descend 


And fill our hearts with peace and love. 


Dear Lord, we’ve reared this earthly frame 
In which to meet and worship Thee, 

To praise Thy great and glorious name, 
That name which makes Thy children free. 


We dedicate this house to Thee, 
Accept this offering at our hand, 

And may we ever humble be, 
Whene’er we in this temple stand. 


And wilt Thou deign to meet us here, 
That in these walls with one accord, 

May each heart in humble prayer 
Find free acceptance with our God. 


And when Thy servant here shall meet 
His flock, for humble prayer and praise, 
Oh, with Thy gospel guide his feet 
And fill his heart with heavenly grace. 


Whene’er Thy children shall arise 
To sing Thy praise in sweetest song, 
Make them in understanding wise 
And with Thy spirit move the throng. 


Dear Lord, whene’er we cease to stand 
In earthly temples here below, 
Then raise our souls to Thy right hand, 
Whence heavenly blessings ever flow. 
* * 


THE RIGHT USE OF SUNDAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Sunday laws are good in so far as they prohibit un- 
necessary work. They are not good in cases where they seem to 
discourage proper diversion and recreation. Sunday reformers 
should always bear in mind that it is work and not diversion and 
recreation that is forbidden by the Fourth Commandment. 
They should follow Christ’s example who tempered the Jews’ too 
rigid interpretation of the Fourth Commandment by the words: 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.”’ 
The Bible would have a man be serious and earnest, but not 
gloomy, melancholy, or morbid. In many places the Bible 
inculcates cheerfulness of spirit. Solomon says: “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 
I earnestly recommend a general half holiday on Saturday. This 
half day would give workers time to attend ball games, the better 
class of moving pictures, and other secular diversions, and would 
leave the Sabbath free for religious worship, rest, quiet, meditative 
strolls, music, going to the park, family picnicking, and home 
life. These are the true ways in which to spend the Sabbath 
day, far better than noisy ball games and worldly moving pictures, 
better, even, than golf and automobile tours. The general 
establishment of the Saturday half holiday would go far towards 
restoring the lost sanctities of home life. 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 
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Essays on Nationalism 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of 

History in Columbia University. (Mac- 

millan. $3.00.) 

This book gives a scholarly but not a 
dispassionate account of a trend in social 
development which is of such monent to 
our world of to-day. It brings into clear 
relief the essentially modern temper or 
condition of mind that has at once led to, 
accompanied, and been followed by the 
achievement of political independence by 
nationalities. Until the eighteenth cen- 
tury nationalities existed more or less 
happily as parts of empires which com- 
prised many distinct cultural groups; but 
during that century and in the nineteenth 
there was a redrawing of maps on national 
lines and a developing of a temper of mind 
in which loyalty to the national group 
(united by common traditions and lan- 
guage) became superior to all other loyal- 
ties. Nationalistic feeling to-day expresses 
itself in pride, in a belief in the excellence 
of the special inheritances, and in a sense 
of mission. Professor Hayes analyzes the 
various conditions which favored such a 
development, the part played by the In- 
dustrial Revolution, by the vogue of 
romanticism and the consequent revival 
of interest in the languages and lore of 
minority groups, by the worship of the 
democratic dogmas of the French Revolu- 
tion, and by nineteenth century propa- 
ganda in favor of nationalism, which af- 
fected all classes but which especially left 
its mark on popular and public education. 
“The more one reflects on the subject, the 
clearer to one is the perception that the 
ubiquitous rise of the new education has 
paralleled less closely the spread of de- 
mocracy than the propagation of national- 
ism.” Prussia moved toward state-con- 
trolled compulsory education in the period 
aptly called the “era of national regener- 
ation.”” In France the program of na- 
tional schools was put into effect by Na- 
poleon and carried to fruition by the “‘even 
more vociferously nationalist victims of 
the Franco-German War of 1870-1871.” 
Cavour, champion of Italian nationalism, 
was the sponsor of national education in 
Italy. In Britain the schools were not 
fully nationalized until the era of national- 
ist imperialism in the last third of the 
nineteenth century. “It is an arresting 
fact, too, that among all so-called subject 
or oppressed nationalities of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, leading nationalist 
agitators have invariably directed atten- 
tion to the schools.’’ In the United States, 
while it was Jefferson who proposed a sys- 
tem of state-directed and universal educa- 
tion, it was the age of westward expansion, 
and of the great wave of foreign immigra- 
tion which threatened national customs 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
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“We should learn from these 
lamentable shortcomings of the 
state and its officials never again 
to render unto Caesar the things 
that are God’s. ... The secular 
state, for which the Reformation ° 
was largely responsible, is at a low 
ebb in ethics; nor can it continue to 
revolve on statecraft alone.... 
An elevated sense of churchmanship 
which forbids complicity with the’ 
state in anything inimical to Chris- 
tianity, is our crying need.’’— 
S. Parkes Cadman, “Christianity 
and the State.” 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
‘ “We must make governments * 
* aware that Christians can not suf- * 
* fer them to demand in the name of * 
* patriotism that which nullifies their * 
* duties to one another in the Church * 
* of the living God.”—Henry S. Cof- * 
* fin, “In a Day of Social Rebuilding.” * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ok * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


“The purpose and way of Christ 
are paramount, and the Christian 
Church can no more burn incense 
to a modern state than to an an- 
cient Caesar. In other words, let 
the lost Christian ethic be found 
and it must rule the mind and lives 
of the entire Christian body in every 
relationship, individual and _ cor- 
porate.” —Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, 
Federal Council Bulletin. 
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and ideals, that saw the establishment of 
such a system. “Nationalists everywhere 
have demanded and secured the establish- 
ment and extension of state-schools. In 
return, the state-schools have been the basic 
and most reliable agencies of nationalist 
propaganda among the masses. . . . Ele- 
mentary readers are packed with national- 
ist poems, with ultra-patriotic legends, 
and with tales of the mythical and always 
exemplary deeds of ancestral national 
demi-gods. . . . Penetrating and _ inspir- 
ing the whole curriculum of the state- 
schools—history, civics, geography, read- 
ing and writing—is the day-by-day train- 
ing in nationalist observance: the singing 
of nationalist hymns, the round of cere- 
monies associated with the national flag 
or with national heroes and holidays, the 
solemnities connected with a ‘prepared- 
ness’ week or with a ‘patriotism’ week, the 
special eulogies pronounced from time to 
time by visiting patriots on national cus- 
toms, national institutions, and national 
heroes.” 

The chapter which discusses nationalism 
“as a religion’’ should be carefully read by 
people who really wish to see Christianity 
serve mankind. If they will face the fact 


that ‘the good at which it (nationalism) 
aims is a good for one’s nation only, not for 
all mankind,” they will see why in other 
chapters Pro‘essor Hayes holds nationalism 
responsible for three of the major evils of 
our age, ignorant and tyrannical intoler- 
ance, militarism, and war.* 

It may be said for nationalism that it 
perpetuates for a people those links with 
the past which maintain their self-respect, 
that it fosters in backward and exploited 
peoples a sense of independence, that it 
provides the individual with a limited 
field within which his loyalty can be definite 
and of practical concern, and that it has 
been a great conserver of human differ- 
ences in culture and modes of thought; 
but when this is granted it remains true 
that it is responsible for a spirit of 
exclusiveness and narrowness, which in 
turn involves ignorance, suspicion, and 
sensitiveness, that within a given nation 
it puts a premium on uniformity of 
thought and conduct, increases the docility 
of the masses, gives undue self-importance 
to self-appointed guaraians of the na- 
tional honor, and, above all, focuses popu- 
lar attention upon war and preparedness 
for war. , 

“An intolerant attitude and behavior 
towards one’s fellows; a belief in the 
imperial mission of one’s own national- 
ity at the expense of other, particularly 
at the expense of backward, peoples; 
a fond dwelling on the memory of past 
wars and a feverish preparing for future 
wars, to the neglect of present civil 
problems; a willingness to be led and 
guided by self-styled patriots; a dif- 
fidence, almost a panic, about thinking 
or acting differently from one’s fellows 
. .. these are all too prevalent as- 
pects of contemporary nationalism.” 
Professor Hayes sees grounds for hope 

in the existence of some mitigating in- 
fluences. The foundations of world- 
citizenship are being laid in economic de- 
velopments, since the truth is being forced 
upon men’s minds that no nation can 
expect to be self-sufficing. Religion, if 
it is really Christian, may resume its his- 
toric role of cementing nationalities and 
strengthening the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Science may be put to constructive 
and unifying uses. Co-operation and joint 
action by the nations is taking many 
forms. But “almost everything depends, 
in the last analysis, upon our national 
schools, and particularly upon the teaching 
of social sciences” within them. ‘With all 
the social sciences (and the author in- 
cludes geography, psychology, economies, 
civics, and history) it is basically not 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, or American 


*This chapter will be found, in abbrev- 
iated form, on page 806 of this issue. 
(Continued on page 830) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


VISITATION DAY AT CLARA BAR- 
TON’S BIRTHPLACE 


Instead of the rare June day which one 
had been led to expect, June 14, Flag Day 
and Visitation Day at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, was a day of sunshine and 
shadows, but mostly shadows, as rain 
seemed to have the right of way and used 
it actively at times. So it proved to be 
the reverse of the day before when New 
York gave Lindy its weleome. But de- 
spite the lowering skies and the non- 
arrival of expected friends, all went 
splendidly indoors. Of course wandering 
about the grounds, going up to Inspira- 
tion Point, and gathering laurel and white 
daisies all had to be called off. 

But the spirits of those who did attend 
(about sixty in number) were not dampened 
by the rain, and with the cheerful glow of 
a wood fire in the open grate and the fine 
program, gloom was dispelled from all 
hearts. 


The hearts of all were filled with love 


for the one in whose birthplace we were 
and who went from this little home into a 
field of world service. 

The program was arranged for the oc- 
casion—community singing; salute to the 
flag; prayer by Dr. Tomlinson; reading, 
“The Making of the Flag and Its Sym- 
bolism,’’ Mrs. L. L. Bullock; followed by 
the stirring address of Rev. Edmond D. 
Lupian, pastor of the Oxford Methodist 
church, who served in the World War as 
a Y. M.C. A. secretary. 

This was followed by ‘Recollections 
of My Ancestors,” by a great grandniece 
of Miss Barton. She especially referred 
to the great influence Clara Barton always 
had in promoting and carrying out edu- 
cational plans for this too primitive com- 
munity. She was a school mistress far 
in advance of the times, but with execu- 
tive ideas which fitted her for the real 
activities of a stirring life in later years. 

Mrs. J. E. Tweedy read a letter, sent 
by a devoted friend and close companion 
of Miss Barton, showing still another side 
of Miss Barton’s life—her kindness to 
dumb animals, which was manifested at 
a very early age, as those who have read 
the story of her childhood written by her- 
self will recall. 

It was the story of Tommy the hand- 
some gray cat, which was a favorite 
among her pets for seventeen years, and 
was laid away at his death in a plot of 
ground opposite the War, Navy and State 
Building in Washington, D. C. When she 
was journeying and so often making long 
trips, Tommy’s board was always paid 
to the caretaker, and after his death the 
little green pail was opened in which the 
money was kept, and found to contain 
just nine cents—the balance left from 
Tommy’s board bill. 


The letter of this friend, pail, and con- 
tents, are in the Memorial Case, holding 
many relics of value as well as of senti- 
ment. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, who was the 
pioneer in the purchase and restoration of 
the birthplace, spoke briefly and well of 
the achievement from the beginning to 
the present time, and of the wonderful 
opportunity presented to the young women 
of the denomination in the carrying forward 
of a splendid service to humanity. The 
house and belongings have been purchased 
by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association for the younger generation, 
the name to be ever kept as a memory and 
the work to be done as a further stimulus 
for coming generations. 

Benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the Harrisville, 
R. I., church. 

Mrs. Grace M. Wedge, the custodian, 
proved a most gracious hostess, ever at- 
tentive to the wants and comforts of the 
guests. 

With the inspiring and encouraging 
words from our speakers, Flag Day was 


celebrated in a most appropriate manner. 

Aside from the excellent program there 
was much of interest to be seen at the 
Birthplace. In the summer kitchen in 
the ell, long tables were groaning with 
many good things, and those not provid- 
ing themselves with lunches were quickly 
attended to by a quartette of ladies who 
served sandwiches, doughnuts, hot coffee, 
ice cream, tonics, etc. 

In the main house long tables were ar- 
ranged for the display of fancy work, 
domestic articles, jewelry, contributed by 
faithful friends of Mission Circles, Ladies’ 
Aid, Clara Barton Guilds, clubs and per- 
sonal friends. Home-made candies, made 
by the Worcester Clara Barton Guild, 
found a ready sale. Beautiful summer 
flowers, brought by kind friends, were 
found in every room, and every one reg- 
istering in the Guest Book, resting upon 
the home-made desk carried by Miss 
Barton throughout the Civil War, was 
presented with a silk buttonhole flag as a 
souvenir of the day. 

And so another “Annual” has passed 
into history. 

The children will be upon the grounds 
July 1, and may this season be blessed in 


its results. 
Annie A. Hunt. 


The Y. P. C. U. Convention 
At Minneapolis 


The Boston delegation to the General 
Convention of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union will leave the North Station 
over the Boston & Maine Railroad, Mon- 
day, July 11. Special cars will be attached 
to the ‘‘Minute Man,” a famous new 
train, and from Albany the cars will be 
run over the New York Central and the 
Lake Shore Railroad to Chicago and from 
there to Minneapolis over the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. (Out of Chicago 
they take the Northwestern Limited, one 
of the most palatial trains in the country.) 
The majority of the Eastern delegates 
will reach Minneapolis at 7.35 a. m., 
July 13. 

The opening meeting at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Wednesday night, will 
be given up to addresses of welcome, to 
tthe annual address of the National Presi- 
dent, Carl Olson, and to a brief address 
by Miss Myrtle Belyea, who has recently 
taken the position of office manager and 
field worker. A “Get Acquainted” party 
also will be held under the auspices of the 
local committee. 

The speaker for Thursday night will be 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts College, 
and the subject of his address is ‘‘Build- 
ing the Universal Man.” 

Before the address the Osage, Iowa, 
Y. P. C. U. will conduct a vesper ser- 
vice. 

Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter of Peoria will 
speak Friday night on “Builders,” and a 
Y. P. C. U., probably the Maine state 


organization, will conduct the vesper ser- 
vice. 

The banquet comes Saturday night, 
and the speaker will be E. K. Dewitt, 
Illinois state secretary. 

The culmination of the week will be 
Sunday. Dr. Shutter will conduct the 
communion service at the Sunday morn- 
ing service, and President Tilden of Lom- 
bard will preach the occasional sermon. 

Other impressive services will be the 
sunrise service on Saturday morning, con- 
ducted by Rev. Warren B. Brigham, and 
installation of officers after the elections 
at the business session on Saturday fore- 
noon. Dr. Shutter will be the installing 
officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pillsbury will entertain 
the Convention on Thursday afternoon, 
giving the delegates a chance to visit 
some of the largest flour mills in the world, 
and to see one of the world famous in- 
dustries of Minneapolis. 

On Saturday afternoon the Convention 
will adjourn to Lake Minnetonka for 
swimming, golf, the roller coaster and 
other amusements. They will be guests at 
the Minnetonka Golf Club. Here the 
banquet, the great social event, will be 
held. The cuisine of this club has a high 
reputation. Dancing will follow. 

All of the religious services and business 
sessions of the Convention will be held in 
the beautiful Church of the Redeemer, 
8th Street and 2d Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. ‘ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

June 26-July 2. At home. 
Miss Slaughter: 

June 26-July 2. Points in Kentucky. 
Dr. Huntley: 

June 26-July 2. Barre, Vt. (Institute); 
. Headquarters. 

* * 


ADD ONE IN VERMONT 


There is to be a new school at South 
Royalton, Vt., one of the most beautiful 
of New England villages. Mr. Harold E. 
Slack is the moving spirit. Our congratu- 
lations to the local workers and to Mr. 
Lovell, president, and Mr. Fortier, secre- 
tary, of the Vermont Association. 


* * 


THE VERY FIRST RETURN 


The honor of sending in the first pay- 
ment toward the Leonard Memorial 
belongs to the school connected with the 
Community Church at Danvers, Mass., of 
which Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is the energetic 
pastor. One book completely filled (rep- 
resenting five dollars) comes from an adult 
and another containing one dollar comes 
from the little kindergarten group which 
meets during the church service. Wel- 
come, partners! 


os 


PICTURES OF A PAGEANT 


Here comes a welcome gift. 

Rev. William D. Veazie and his asso- 
ciates at Oakland, Maine, produced a 
beautiful pageant at Easter, combining 
Miss Slaughter’s “Life Abundant” with 
“The White Gifts for the King.”’ 

We have received eight large, attractive 
photographs illustrating scenes in the 
pageant, which prove that the work was 
of a very high order. 

These pictures will be exhibited at Head- 


quarters and at institutes and conventions. 
* ok 


COINS TO THINK ABOUT 


Rey. Aishi Terezawa has sent to the 
General Sunday School Association an 
interesting gift. He has collected and 
strung a hundred old Japanese coins 
and sent them over to set us thinking. 

They are little coins, mostly of copper, 
and each has a square hole in the center. 
Their intrinsic value is small but their 
human interest is very great. 

What a thrill there is in trying to imag- 
ine the history of any one of those bits of 
brown metal! For how many days of 
dreary labor has it paid? How many meals 
have been bought with it? For what else 
has it been spent? With how many trag- 
edies has it been associated? With how 


many comedies? What has become of the - 


people who formerly pressed it in their 
hands? 
It has not yet been decided just what 


* * KK KX K K K K K KK KK K K OK OK OK 
* THE LINDBERGH OPPOR- > 
3 TUNITY z 
* * 
* Wise and alert teachers will not * 
* fail to take advantage of the en- * 
* thusiasm, now high and universal, * 
* for youthful Colonel Lindbergh. * 
* Millions of boys are resolving ‘“‘to * 
* be like Lindy,” and undoubtedly * 
* millions of girls also are influenced * 
* by his fine ideals. Here is an op- * 
* portunity to impress tactfully the * 
* best picture of young American * 
* citizenship. = 
* * 
3 Master Alvan T. Fuller, Jr., ten- * 
* year-old son of Governor Fuller of * 
* Massachusetts, wrote to his father * 
* from New York, ‘‘He’s the dandest * 
* kid I ever saw.” That’s the gen- * 
* eral verdict of the children through- * 
* out the United States. a 
* * 
i Now what adjectives describe * 
* the ‘“dandest kid?’ President * 
* Coolidge in his address at Wash- * 
* ington named them as given by mil- * 
* itary officers who- examined him * 
* for promotion, the quotation being * 
* from reports on the files of the War * 
* Department. z 
p Intelligent. Energetic. 2 
3 Industrious. Dependable. ‘ 
z Purposeful. Alert. 2 
te Serious. Deliberate. = 
* Stable. Efficient. a 
<= Modest. Frank. d 
“s Congenial. Moral. * 
* * 
a It is a hopeful fact that ourfuture * 
* citizens intensely admire a man to * 
* whom such adjectives may justly be * 
* applied. 
* * 
* * KK KR K K K K K KK KK KK K K K 


use to make of this present from our 
special missionary at Shizuoka, but some 
way will be devised to make it of impor- 


tant service for our missionary cause. 
* * 


WHO’LL GIVE SOME BOOKS 


The General Association has a request 
for twenty-five or more books for a Sun- 
day school library. The situation is such 
that the volumes would be of great ser- 
vice in more ways than one, and we hope 
that some school no longer using its li- 
brary will make the desired donation. 
Transportation charges will be paid. 

* * 


MISS CUSHING IS PROMOTED 
Miss Hester Cushing, who has been 
efficient as part-time worker at Cambridge 


First while continuing her studies at the 
Tuckerman School, has been called to 


take full charge of religious education at 
the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, in 
St. Louis, of which Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van is the pastor. Miss Cushing, carry- 
ing the best wish of her Universalist 
friends, will begin her services in Sep- 
tember. 
* * 


D. Vv. B. S.—A REQUEST 


The General Sunday School Association 
respectfully asks information in regard to 
all Daily Vacation Bible Schools conducted 
by Universalist workers independently or 
managed by them in co-operation with 
other denominations. The list, if com- 
plete, would be surprisingly long. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Soloman family, of the Second 
Universalist Church in Springfield, Mass., 
mentioned some time ago for its unique 
record in regard to church school at- 
tendance, does not grow weary in well- 
doing. Alvin, aged fourteen years, Jean, 
aged twelve, and Evelyn, aged ten, have 
not missed a Sunday since they entered 
the school seven years. ago. Mr. James 
Stevens, the superintendent, asks if there 
are many such families? No, Mr. Stevens. 
He asks if there are many records of chil- 
dren beginning before they are three years 
of age and not being absent once in over 
seven years. No, Mr. Stevens. 


The church school at Perry, New York, 
has just reached home after ‘‘an airplane 
flight around the Universalist mission 
field.” The photographs necessary for 
the expedition were furnished by the 
General Association and allied bodies and 
could be borrowed by any other school. 


Miss Eleanor Johnson, of whom our 
church and church school at Canandaigua, 
New York, are justly proud, is akout to 
graduate from Cornell University, having 
won the honor of election to Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes, of Southbridge, 
Mass., is a genius with the mimeograph. 
It is helping him to build up a successful 
church school. Presumably he would be 
willing to give samples to interested 
applicants. 


Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, of Syracuse, is to 
go to the Pennsylvania Convention and 
give a good address on “Practical Hints on 
Church School Administration.’”” The ad- 
jective “‘practical’’ is from Mrs. Shaw and 
the adjective ‘“‘good”’ is from headquarters. 


The church school at Stamford, Conn., 
which had become dormant, is to be re- 
organized, with Mr. Philip A. Heller as 
its vigorous superintendent. He says: 
“We desire very much to use the latest 
and most approved methods in starting 
our new regime.” 
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Among Out Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rey. Samuel G. Dunham of Providence, 
R. I., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church in Wollaston, Mass., and. began 
his pastorate June 19. 


Rey. Eugene M. Grant died at his home 
in Wilton, N. H., Sunday, June 19. 


Connecticut - 


_ Stafford.—Rev. C. H. Puffer, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed with an ap- 
propriate sermon and with special music, 
in which members of the Sunday school 
took a creditable part. Immediately 
after this service, the congregation re- 
assembled in the ladies’ parlor, where a 
brief and impressive service was held in 
recognition of the tablet recently placed 
there. The tablet was given by the Ladies’ 
Circle “in grateful acknowledgment of 
the kindness of Miss Celia Holt, who pre- 
sented these rooms to the Universalist 
Parish of Stafford.” The rooms, a cheery 
parlor, a commodious dining room, and a 
large, convenient kitchen, were dedicated 
in 1924. 

Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor. St. Paul’s has been very active since 
the first of the year. Under the leadership 
of the new pastor, there is much interest 
shown, and church attendance has been 
splendid. We entertained the State 
Convention on May 11 and 12. Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven 
preached at the union evening service of 
the Protestant churches at St. Paul’s 
on May 29, giving a very impressive ser- 
mon. The pastor, Rev. Delmar E. Trout, 
has filled many speaking engagements out- 
side of his church. He gave the Memorial 
Day address. The Sunday school is in- 
We 
plan for larger activities in the fall for 
the young people. On Children’s Day 
there was a fine concert, and exercises 
by the members of the school. Ten 
graduated from the Primary Department, 
receiving their certificate’ of promotion 
and also their Bibles. Three babies were 
christened. A large group of primary and 
junior scholars took part in the exer- 
cises. The church was beautifully deco- 
rated and each member of the school 
was given a potted geranium. The Leon- 
ard Memorial booklets were explained and 
distributed. ‘The Sunday school expects 
to have two scholars at Northfield con- 
ference, and four at Ferry Beach confer- 
ence. Each Sunday the pastor is giving a 
talk, a story, or Bible fact to the school, 
which is being well received and is very 
helpful. 
p Illinois 


Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. During the six weeks following 
Easter Dr. Carpenter gave a series of 


. members 


and Interests 


lecture-sermons entitled, “A Philosophy 
of Life for Life.’ The subjects were: 
“Plato, and Human Dreams of the Ideal 
State,” ‘Aristotle, and the Light that 
Went Out,” “Voltaire, and the War 
against Superstition in Religion,’ ‘“‘Scho- 
penhauer, and the Philosophy of Pessi- 
mism,” ‘Herbert Spencer, and First Prin- 
ciples,’ “The Situation To-day, and a 
Philosophy to Live By.” This series was 
“dedicated to the business of thinking 
and to the love of truth.” It was an am- 
bitious undertaking, but was well done 
and proved to be quite worth while. The 
largest congregations of the year followed 
the series through. Children’s Sunday 
was observed by a wealth of floral decora- 
tions, inspiring music, and Sunday school 
program. ‘The First Children’s Day,” a 
service prepared by the G. S. S. A., was 
used. In the regular hour of worship 
eleven infants were christened. Ten 
adults were received into membership. 
That makes a total of eighty-eight new 
received since the previous 
Children’s Day. The Sunday school is 
casting about in search of song books. 
We have been using “A Book of Song 
and Service,’’ which we like very much. 
But our books are wearing out. It occurs 
to us that some other school may have 
some partly used copies of this book which 
they would like to sell at a reasonable 
price. Any one having such books please 
correspond with the associate pastor, 
Rey. R. H. Gleason. 


Maine 

Caribou.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. The Aroostook Association will 
meet with the Unitarians, at Fort Fair- 
field, Sunday, June 26. There will be 
services both morning and afternoon, 
with a basket dinner at noon. The Chil- 
dren’s Day service was made memorable by 
the reception. of members and the christen- 
ing of children. Since our last report 
twenty-one members have been received 
into the church. There have been twenty- 
four christenings. During the past season 
our church has become more widely known 
as a “Spiritual Center with a Civic Cir- 
cumference.”” There has been a growing 
interest in spiritual culture through regu- 
lar attendance of our services and through 
personal study and meditation. A fine 
interest also has been shown in civic 
affairs and community welfare projects. 
Our Sunday school with the adult Forum 
Class has been a strong factor in the re- 
ligious life of the community. An offering 
amounting to $62.50 was recently sent to 
the Red Cross for the flood sufferers. 


Massachusetts 
South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Acton Lodge of Odd Fellows and 
Winona Rebekah Lodge, of both of which 


the pastor is a member and of the former 
chaplain, were guests at the church on 
Sunday, June 5, when they observed their 
Memorial Sunday. June 12 was Chil- 
dren’s Day. One boy was christened and 
the church school held exercises of songs 
and recitations. At the close of the ser- 
vice the church became the scene of a 
wedding, Miss Dorothy Lowden and Mr. 
Frank S. Braman of Acton Center being 
united in marriage. Mrs. Braman is the 
soprano of the church quartette, dauzhter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Lowden and 
great, great granddaughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Tuttle, who were among the 
founders of our faith in this community, 
and who, also, were instrumental in 
building our present church edifice. The 
ceremony was followed by a reception. 
Early in May the Ladies’ Social Circle 
held a successful afternoon sale, also the 
annual Sunshine Social on Thursday 
evening, May 19. There was a rummage 
sale in conjunction with a food sale on 
Saturday afternoon, June 18. On Thurs- 
day, June 23, the president of the Circle 
entertained at her home, this being the 
closing meeting of the season. The Mis- 
sion Circle held a luncheon at 1 o’clock on 
Flag Day with exercises befitting the day. 
Mrs. Roger Towne, chairman. 
Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. The First Universalist Church 
gave a reception on Monday, June 20, in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses Sumner 
Milburn, which was largely attended by 
members of the parish and by personal 
friends of Dr. Milburn in the city. The 
reception was given in recognition of the 
honor conferred upon Dr. Milburn by 
St. Lawrence University, recently, in 
making him a Doctor of Divinity. The 
great outpouring of people to honor Dr. 
Milburn proved how popular was the ac- 
tion of St. Lawrence University in Everett. 
Lawrence.—Rey. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. Looking back, we find that the 
year has been a very busy one. Church 
congregations have been good. The 
several auxiliaries have carried on their 
work in an efficient manner. The usual 
series of vespers on the last Sunday of 
the month from October to March, at 4 
p. m., had an average attendance of be- 
tween 400 and 500 people. At these 
services the pastor tells some worth while 
story. This together with special music 
makes a program which appeals. The 
fact that these vespers have been held for 
the past nineteen years with little abate- 
ment of interest speaks well for their worth, 
interest and helpfulness. During the 
Lenten season we had the usual series of 
mid-week Lenten services with an at- 
tendance ranging from sixty to 100. Speak- 
ers came from outside and brought mes- 
sages of uplift and incentive. Eight new 
members were received into the church at 
Easter. Nine children were christened on 
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Children’s Day. A large attendance and 
an interesting concert by the little peo- 
ple were features of the day. Our church 
will be closed through July and August. 
Our pastor and his wife will spend their 
vacation, as is their custom, at their 
summer home in Camden, Maine. 


New Hampshire 


Claremont.—Rev. C. B. Etsler, pastor. 
Children’s Day observance on June 12 at 
Claremont drew a congregation which 
filled the church. Decorations under the 
direction of Mrs. O. B. Rand, assisted by 
Miss Erma Southard, were artistic and 
unique, the platform being transformed 
into a flower garden with trees, fence, and 
arch of rambler roses. The program ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Rand was a splendid 
testimony to the ability of the members of 
the church school. Nineteen children 
were baptized. 


Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. The Men’s’ Round-the-Table 
Discussion Club, organized Jan. 5, has 
adjourned to Sept. 8. During its five 
months of existence, the membership has 
increased from fifteen to twenty-two; the 
attendance has been uniformly good, and 
the interest shown encouraging. Speakers 
from the State Normal School, the high 
school, business men, bankers and law- 
yers, gave valuable information, invari- 
ably followed by lively discussions. The 
net result has been a closer association 
of the men, greater interest in church and 
Sunday school affairs, and a brighter out- 
look for the church. A fine program was 
given by the junior and primary depart- 
ments of the Sunday school, under the 
efficient leadership of Mrs. R. W. Red- 
mond, primary superintendent, at the 
Children’s Day service, June 12. The 
entire service was in the hands of the Sun- 
day school, and there was a large attend- 
ance. One young lady was received into 
membership and a boy was christened. 
Our minister was on the programs of the 
State Normal College and the senior high 
school services; he also delivered the ad- 
dress for the local I. O. O. F. memorial 
service. 


Ontario 


Blenheim.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
A new basement has recently been com- 
pleted under the church building, con- 
venient for Sunday school work, suppers 
and social gatherings. The shed, no 
longer needed for teams, has been re- 
modeled into a storage garage and leased 
for five years for a good rental. Both im- 
provements, including the painting of the 
outside wood-work of the church, have cost 
over $1,000. The cost will be met in part 
by the rental on the garage. The bal- 
ance is almost all paid in or pledged. The 
completion of the basement was celebrated 
May 20 with a supper and program. Sev- 
eral from the Olinda church were on the 
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program, and others attended. Our 
congregations at Blenheim are regular 
in number and rather larger than in the 
winter. We have a small but well con- 
ducted Sunday school, which is doing 
good work. The Mission Circle is be- 
coming more and more of a force in our 
work. They have recently begun pur- 
chasing dishes for the new basement; and 
in connection with their next regular 
monthly meeting will be held a kitchen 
shower which promises well. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. On May 11, the Men’s 
Club gave a banquet to the Mediator 
basketball squad which had won the 
championship in the Y. M. C. A. Church 
League. The speaker was Kenneth L. 
Rowley, physical director of the Y. M. 
C. A. The club presented fountain pens 
to the twelve in the squad. The two 
trophies won are on exhibition in the 
library of our parish house. The state 
Y.P.C.U. Rally was held in this church on 
May 14 with a conference in the after- 
noon followed by a supper. George Hod- 
der acted as toastmaster. The speaker 
was Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer of Paw- 
tucket. On May 20, Dr. Vincent E. Tom= 
linson gave a travelogue on his Mediter- 
ranean Cruise to the Mission Circle and 
guests. The church school banquet on 
June 3 was a delightful affair. Each class 
furnished its own meal and a number for 
the evening’s program. The Girl Scout 
Class presented the pantomime on western 
life which won third ribbon in the recent 
city gathering of Girl Scouts. The Pana- 
delphics, the young men’s class, gave a 
gymnastic exhibition in fencing and tum- 
bling. On Memorial Sunday, Slocum 
Post No. 10, G. A. R., and affiliated or- 
ganizations were our guests. Mr. Lein- 
ing’s sermon was devoted to the theme, 
“The Supreme Loyalty.’ Children’s Sun- 
day brought a program which was pro- 
nounced the very best. The church was 
filled. Fourteen children were christened. 
The feature of the program was the pag- 
eant, “The King’s Highway,” in which 
Mrs. A. W. Fraser took the part of ‘‘Seek- 
er,” Miss Mildred Lord, ‘“‘Life,’’ James A. 
Fraser, “‘Church School,’ Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, ‘Religious Education.” The 
platform was decorated with daisies and 
ferns. Miss Zelma Hempel was chair- 
man of the decorating committee. Mrs. 
T. T. Hall had charge of the pageant. On 
June 18, this church, the First Church 
and the Valley Falls church will unite in a 
picnic at Slater Park, Pawtucket. Union 
summer services will be held in this church 
during July with Mr. Leining in charge. 
During August, the services will be held 
in the First Church with Mr. Couden in 
charge. Our young people have repeated 
their dramatic success, ‘Go Slow Mary,”’ 
in the Parkside Chapel, in the Baptist 
church of Summit and in Memorial Hall, 
Harrisville. 
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Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
pastor. On May 3 we began a series of 
meetings which continued for ten days. 
We had with us Rev. Luther R. Robinson 
of Racine, Wis. As Dr. Robinson was 
the first minister of this church, serving 
for nine years, it was a kind of homecoming 
to him. The meetings were very helpful, 
the attendance was splendid and the in- 
terest was most encouraging. There were 
five additions to the church and three 
christenings. On Sunday night the East 
Lake Congregational Church, instead of 
holding the usual services, worshiped with 
us. Our minister has become a member 
of a body of religious workers of the city, 
known as the Religious Educational 
Association Workers. It is composed of 
representatives of the leading churches of 
the city, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Boy Scouts and the University of Chat- 
tanooga. The purpose is to initiate and 
support programs of religious education 
in the city—daily vacation Bible schools, 
religious educational institutes and com- 
munity service training. This council, 
while not distinctly liberal, is forward 
looking and has within its constituency a 
number of decidedly liberal people. Our 
minister has been accepted by the local 
pastors’ association but apparently with a 
grain of salt. Quietly, about twelve of, 
them, including the Jewish rabbi and the 
Unitarian minister, have formed a rather 
informal liberal ministers’ association. 
So far, its purpose is for fellowship and 
discussion. Our minister has been chosen 
chairman, and in fact was largely re- 
sponsible for the forming of this group. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously reported ...........-. 1,294 
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CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 121. Stamford, 
Conn., 18. Providence, Mediator, 14. 


Kent, Ohio, 1. South Acton, Mass., 1. 
Waltham, Mass., 4. New Haven, Conn., 
18. Henderson, N. Y., 4. Newport, 
N. Y., 4. Caribou, Maine, 24. Nichol- 
son, Penn., 2. Rutland, Vt., 7. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 4. South Acton, Mass., 1. 
Meriden, Conn., 3. North Orange, Mass., 
7. Lawrence, Mass.,9. Claremont, N.H., 
19. Methuen, Mass., 3. Boston, Grove 
Hall, 5. Medford Hillside, Mass., 11. 
Wakefield, Mass., 12. Peoria, Ill., 11. 
Salem, Mass., 15. 


Newark, N. J., 22.° 
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Norway, Maine, 9. Everett, Mass., 15. 
Santa Paula, Cal., 3. Total, 379. 
ee 
A FORWARD STEP AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Carl A. Hempel 


Rowland Hall is now in process of con- 
struction at Ferry Beach, and will be 
ready for occupancy when the Institutes 
start this summer. 

It became necessary to furnish a new 
assembly hall or pavilion at once, as the 
old one was in such condition that it 
would have taken a good sum of money 
to repair it and put it in usable condition. 
So it was deemed advisable to immediately 
construct a new combined pavilion and 
dormitory to meet the demands of the 
Institutes and the Association. 

The new building is being built on the 
knoll to the right of the bowling alley, 
setting back so that it will form one side 
of a rectangular park. In the future, it is 
planned to have a dormitory building where 
the bowling alley stands and another to 
balance on the other side of the rectangle 
and nearer to Old Orchard. 

The new building is some ninety feet 
long, sixty feet wide and two floors high. 
On the first floor will be two large class 
rooms and an assembly hall, forty-eight 
by sixty feet in size. The hall will have a 
large stage and dressing rooms which can 
also be used for class purposes. The hall 
area will be open to the roof with a gallery 
running around three sides. Leading from 
this gallery will be doors to fifteen double 
rooms, twelve feet square, and several single 
rooms. Adequate toilet facilities will be 
provided. New furniture will be necessary 
and has already been selected. There will 
be provided. New furniture will be neces- 
sary and has already been selected. There 
will be single iron beds painted grey and 
bureaus and chairs also finished in grey. 
Church societies have volunteered cre- 
tonne coverings for the beds and bureau 
tops, also curtains and rugs, thus making 
these quarters the most attractive at the 
Park. The total cost of the building and 
furniture will be about $16,000. 

Last year an appeal was made for money 
for a new building, as $5,000 had been 
promised on condition that $20,000 more 
was secured. Many people gave, some 
most generously, and others replied that 
they would give when the building was 
started. That opportunity has now ar- 
rived. A very considerable part of the 
$16,000 had to be borrowed, and the 
management is asking for contributions, 
large or small, for this new venture. Many 
pledges have not as yet been paid, and 
the treasurer, Rev. Roger F. Etz, would be 
glad to receive payments soon. 

Ferry Beach is one of the most success- 
ful enterprises of the Universalist Church. 
The President of the General Convention, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., a 
teacher at Ferry Beach every summer, said 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 


tion last season that Ferry Beach was 
giving the biggest return for the money 
invested of any of the holdings of the 
General Convention. 

This is your opportunity—good Uni- 
versalists and good Ferry Beachers— 
to help the committee who are so anxious 
to have adequate accommodations for 
all who go to Ferry Beach. The old 
pavilion was unsafe, a new one was neces- 
sary, institutes could not be conducted 
without it, and the committee has been 
courageous in meeting the need. The 
building is already a reality and must be 
paid for. Will you do your part in con- 
tinuing the splendid program of develop- 
ing young lives and creating efficient 
Universalist workers? The Ferry Beach 
Park Association needs your financial 
backing in this worthy enterprise. Any 
amount, great or small, will be gratefully 
received. Send your checks to the treas- 
urer, Rev. Roger F. Etz, at Headquarters, 
and know the satisfaction of having helped 
and invested in the advancement of the 
Kingdom. 


* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 
The summer meeting of this ancient or- 


‘ganization was held at Abington on June 9. 


The morning session was held in our church. 
The picnic luncheon and the afternoon 
exercises were held on the island which 
gives the name “Island Pond” to the 
beautiful sheet of water which is the cen- 
tral attraction in the memorial park which 
the town of Abington established and now 
maintains to commemorate the heroes 
and heroines of our several wars, in par- 
ticular of the great Civil War. 

The morning session opened with 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters, of Brockton, 
president, in the chair, and Rev. John 
Brush of Norwood at the clerk’s desk. 
Rev. Luther W. Attwood, pastor of the 
Abington church, read the Scriptures, 
Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., offered 
prayer. Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of 
Canton was the speaker of the morning, 
giving an historical address. 

He announced the fact that the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Association 
would occur in September of this year, 
when, doubtless, appropriate exercises 
would be held to celebrate such an im- 
portant event. Meanwhile at the request 
of the program committee he gave a pre- 
liminary talk based upon a survey which 
he had made of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during these fleeting one hundred 
years, and of the outstanding qualities of 
the ministers and laymen and women who 
had served our cause within their territory. 

As there will be an authorized and 
emphasized centennial celebration at the 
next session of the Association, in October, 
Dr. Conklin did not attempt to relate 
in detail the circumstances of the origin 
and development of the organization, but 
dwelt upon the salient points that were 
presented in the sermons, addresses, reso- 


lutions and missionary enterprises which 
made the meetings so interesting in the 
communities influenced by them. 

One matter stressed by the speaker de- 
serves attention here, and that was the 
fact that although the Universalist preach- 
ers of 1827 and of later years were not 
learned men in the academic sense—that 
is, the majority of them—they penetrated 
to the very heart of great religious truths 
that were ignored or even distorted by 
their erudite “orthodox” brethren. The 
interpretations, the social implications, 
the variant emphases of"Biblical teachings 
which branded our fathers as “heretics” 
are now the common teachings of religious 
leaders in all’ denominations. 

And then the laity who established the 
early Universalist churches. Read the 
names of men and women who were en- 
rolled among the very first of those who 
supported Universalist services. Many of 
them were prominent citizens in the com- 
munities where they resided. At a time 
when it created prejudice against one to 
be identified with this liberal sect, these 
men and women of sound principles, 
excellent social standing, abundant means, 
came over to the new dispensation of 
grace with emphatic avowals of faith. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
island grove. The principal speaker was 
Mr. W. J. Chan, a young Chinese student, 
who gave an interesting talk on ‘‘What’s 
Happening in China.”’ Mr. Chan at once 
set his audience at ease by declaring him- 
self a Christian, and disavowing sympathy 
with Bolshevism. He gave a clear, well 
articulated survey of the situation over 
there, as an intelligent and loyal China- 
man sees it. 

The principal discussion of the day was 
relative to the proposed centennial cele- 
bration. A committee was appointed 
with full power to arrange for such an 
event, due notice of which will be given. 

The weather was ideal and a goodly 
company of delegates from almost every 
church in the Association was present. 

* * 


CURTIS REESE HONORED 


At the eighty-third Commencement of 
the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
June 14, 1927, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on Rey. Curtis 
Williford Reese. In conferring the degree 
Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president of 
the school, said: ‘Curtis Williford Reese 
is an administrator who commands the 
confidence of the radical without forfeit- 
ing that of the conservative; an individu- 
alist with a social vision and the conception 
of religion as a social force; a diplomatist 
with the ability to grasp divergent points 
of view and reconcile opposing forces; an 
iconoclast who rejects cherished religious 
convictions without sacrificing the affec- 
tion of those who hold and will continue 
to value them.” The Meadville Theo- 
logical School. was founded in Meadville, 
Pa., in 1844, and was removed to_the 


vicinity of the University of Chicago in 


1926. It is the chief source of ministers 


for the Unitarian churches in America. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 824) 
men, but men, the individual members 
of humanity’”’ that provide the interest. 
“A great race even now is beginning 
. . . between the forces of nationalism 
and the forces of humanity, toward the 
respective goals of destruction and 
salvation. In such a race the schools 
will play a transcendent role, for in 
them the runners will be trained. ... 

It will be a hard race; its event is not 

certain. But the very doubt concern- 

ing its outcome may fire our imagina- 
tion as the stakes of the race must ap- 
peal to our reason.” 

No summary account can do justice to 
this extremely important book, for the 
argument is cumulative. The recital of 
the developments and destructive possi- 
bilities of nationalism would depress if the 
challenge it presented did not invigorate. 
The menace would paralyze if the oppor- 
tunity to mitigate the evil were not so 
close at hand. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Annual Convention Vermont and Province of 
Quebec, Bellows Falls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Galesburg, IIll., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Iowa State Convention, Osage, July 11 and 12. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn, Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927.° 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* x 
Y. P, C. U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, in the Church of the Redeemer, beginning 
at 7p. m., July 18, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, for action on the revision of the constitution 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
ek 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary B. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
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N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept. 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘‘The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.” 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” “Church School Administra- 
tion.” Mr. Etz—‘‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.”” Mr. Reamon—‘‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,”’ “Choosing a Life Work.” Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” ‘“Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 

es 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebec with af- 
filiated organizations will be held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Bellows Falls, Vermont, on June 
28, 29, 30, 1927. Miss Lulu M. Whitcomb, 13 At- 
kinson St., Bellows Falls, Vt. should be addressed 
concerning entertainment. 

George F. Fortier, Secretary. 
i a 
IOWA STATE CONVENTION 


The 85th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will be held in the Osage 
Universalist church Monday and Tuesday, July 11 
and 12,1927. Rev. L. L. Leh, of Humboldt, Ia., will 
bring greetings from the Unitarians, and Rev. W. M. 
Swan of Charles City greetings from the Congrega- 
tionalists. We meet for election of officers and 
such other business as may come before us. Send 
names to Rey. F. W. Miller, Osage, for entertain- 
ment. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
ote 
W. U. M. A. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in the Universalist Church at 
Bellows Falls, Wednesday, June 19. Reports from 
state officers, from Mission Circles and Guilds and 


‘from the chairmen of departments will be heard. 


There will be election of officers and the trans- 
action of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
# oe 


THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 

Missionary Week—July 23-30. Under direction 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association. 

Sunday School Week—July 30-Aug. 6. Under 
direction of the General Sunday School Association. 

Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 

Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 13-20. A special 
week for older young peopie. 

Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August. 

Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is “The Quillen 
House,”’ Saco, Me. 
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Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 


. annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 


Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Coleord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 
ally 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at2 p.m. 

Cn | 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C. A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. _ 

Edith W. Polsey, 
President Ladies’ Aid, 
xO 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
Nw J. 

mers 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Fellowship Committee elected at Santa 
Paula, May 19, 1927, consists of Rev. C. F. Henry, 
D. D., chairman, Mrs. Anna Dickerman Martin, 
and Rey. F. L. Masseck, secretary. All communi- 
cations should be addressed to the secretary, Santa 


Paula. 
Married 


Wilson-Colvin.—In Philadeiphia, Penn., June 
14, by Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Rev. John 
Harner Wilson and Mrs. Harriet Gabell Colvin. 

Matthews-Clark.—In North Orange, Mass., 
June 14, by Rev. C. F. McIntire, Ralph Matthews of 
Warwick, N. H., and Hazel Clark of Richmond, 
N. H. 


Does Pour Boy 
@wn a Bible? 
Tf not, why not give him 


one now ? 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated’ trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
_ and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Ch te for Church and 
alrs Sunday School 
See them at the’ 

Wesley Church, Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANY WHERE.--- ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 

Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
PIRANIAN 
oe ROS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing ? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


‘The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore. Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work.- Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


Secretarial. 


For catalogue address . 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every -depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors; able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightéuliy lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mage. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Medern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The respondent was being examined in 
lunacy proceedings. 

“Who was our first President?’”’ asked 
his counsel. 

“Washington.” 


“Correct. Who was our second Presi-- 
dent?” 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 


Then there was a pause. 

‘“‘He’s doing well,” whispered a friend of 
the lawyer. “Why don’t you keep on?” 

“I ain’t sure who was third President 
myself.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

A well-known official of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company was rudely aroused 
from his slumbers by the ringing of the 
telephone. After bruising his knee on a 
chair, he reached the phone. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

“Are you an Official of the telephone 
company?” asked the voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Tell me,” said the voice, ‘‘how it feels 
to get out of bed at two o’clock to answer 
a wrong number.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

* * 

With good beefsteak at twenty-five 
cents a pound, people can almost forgive 
the followers of Moses for falling down 
and worshiping a golden calf—From the 
“Humorous” column of the Christian Leader 
Nov. 16, 1882. 

* * 

“To what do you attribute your lon- 
gevity?”’ inquired the young man. 

“To the fact,’’ replied the old man, 
conclusively, “that I never died.’”’—Boys’ 
Life. 

* * 

“T wish to return this book. It was ad- 
vertised as a fifty-thousand-word novel, 
and I find it contains only forty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three.””— 
Life. 

* * 

We thank the many friends, both white 
and colored, for their aid. Also the fire- 
men for their promptness in the burning 
of our home.—Ad in a Pulaski (Va.) paper. 

* * 

Time flies. Nowadays a child picks up 
geography from a rumble seat, arithmetic 
from a dial phone, and the alphabet from 
a radio call list.—Detroit News. 

* * 

“Dad, I need a new hat.”’ 

“But you go without a hat.” 

“Yes, but I must have a hat to go with- 
out.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Song to the dress suit: “I know you be- 
long to somebody else, but to-night you 
belong to me.’—New Haven Courier- 
Journal. 

* * 

A fraternity-house problem: “Is this 
dance formal, or can I wear my own 
clothes?”—Carnegie Puppet. 


Two Important New Books 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit 


Author of “Did Jesus Mean It?’’ ‘Rediscovered 
and ‘‘Dare We Meet the Challenge?”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth ‘‘that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 
is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. Saving the world is an end to be achieved 
only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 

Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 

When does God stop trying? 

Is He a struggling God? 

How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 

What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 

What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 
book. 

Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 
a preacher. This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Countries,’’ 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUCCESS AND YOU 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
With an introduction by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


An antidote to the modern spirit of youthful disillusionment, cynicism, or indif- 
ference as regards the fundamental principles of genuine success in life, these chapters 
deal in a popular and simple way with basic truths of thought and action. After twenty 
years of experience as a successful leader of young people and as an active Christian, Mrs. 
Friend now passes on to other young people these radio addresses to which many thousand 
people listened last winter. This isa truly scientific book—a clear, concise and analytical 
discussion of the meaning, sources, hindrances, and helps of successful living made easy 
of comprehension by the use of numerous vivid and often homely literary illustrations, 
the volume leads its reader definitely and directly into more intimate conscious relations 
with God. 

“The author has endeavored to define success and to clarify its courses, its aids, and 
its hindrances. She deals in familiar and homely fashion with certain fundamental 
verities of thought and action which, however much neglected, ultimately assert their 
control.’”’ (From the introduction by Dr. Cadman.) 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Levi Moore Powers 
A Memorial By His Friends For His Friends 


“Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell. This book has been 
made by those who loved and honored Levi Powers too much to over 
praise him. Those who knew and loved him will be glad to have this 
memorial. It will tell those who did not know him something of a man 
who lived eagerly, honestly, and bravely, in the sight of all men, but most 
of all before his own soul. (From the Foreword.) 


Price, $1.00 
Universalist Publishing House 
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